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The Making of a Priest 
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REMENSE The Family Heading (lub ABABA 


OFFERS TO SEND YOU 


ANY TWO. 





FAMILY READING CLUB 
) DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


First: the Club 
guarantees the high 
standard of excel- 
lence of all its 
books. Second: if 
any selection meets 
with your disapprov- 
al, you may return 
it for full credit 
within 30 days after 
you have received it. 











THE PEACE OF SOUL 
GREATEST STORY By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
EVER TOL Msgr. Sheen brilliantly 
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GENTIAN HILL 

By Elizabeth Goudge 
The famous and beloved 


‘ad * 
Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
your family will cherish. 
Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


lights our way, shows us 
anew the laws of nature 
and of Grace, the true an- 
swer to war, sin, guilt. 
Perhaps no other book 
will ever have as immedi- 
ate and lasting eftect on 
your life and happiness. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


By James Keller By Sara Ware Bassett 
The 365 wonderful essays Lorna Newcomb and Scott 
in this volume illustrate, Mendell both sought es- 
in terms of interesting, cape in the little town of 
everyday experience, the Belleport. What happened 
spiritual reaches of God. when they met makes a 
A richly rewarding vol- delightful love story— 
ume that will help you with a dash of mystery— 
conquer your fears and that awoke the sleepy 


find the key to happiness. 
Publisher’s edition, $2.00. 


town with a bang! Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $2.50. 


author of “Green Dolphin 
Street’’ and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Inn’’ now tells a magical 
tale of two orphans who 
came together to relive 
one of the most beautiful 
legends to be found in 
English folklore. Publish- 
er’s edition, $3.50. 


The first basically differ- 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 61/.”x91/4” in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
permanent home library! 
Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


ES, you are invited to accept any two of the 

wonderful new books shown on this page as 
your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join our Book Club! Read, below. how the 
Family Reading Club operates; then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get your TWO 
FREE BOOKS—today! 


How the Club Operates 
The Family Reading Club was founded to se- 





lect and distribute books for the whole family— 
books which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable in any 
way. Each month publishers are invited to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Board of Editors 
then selects the book it can recommend most en- 
thusiastically to members. These are books which 
every member of your family can read—books to 

read with pleasure, remembered and dis- 
cussed with delight, and retained in your home 
library with pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review which 
will come to your home each month. It is not 


ees FAMILY READING CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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necessary to purchase a book every month—only 
four each year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well-printed and 
well-bound. And your books will be delivered 
to your door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free “Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘“Bon- 
us” Book free for each four Club selections you 
take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior writ- 
ing and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no extra 
expense. The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves 
you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 

you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you your choice of 
any TWO of the books shown above as your 
free Membership Gift Books. Just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer may 
be withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail 
the coupon NOW! 





MAIL COUPON NOW! cs 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT 6-S! 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please send me at once the two books I have 
checked below as my Membership Gift Books. 


(] The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 
(_] Peace of Soul 


( The White Sail 
[) Gentian Hill 
[) New College 
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(C) Three Minutes a Day Standard Dictionary 


Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a 
review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may — or reject as I choose. 
There are no membership dues or fees—only 


four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months, beginning with the current Club 
selection, at only $1.89 each, plus postage and 
handling. As a member I will be entitled to a 
free Bonus Book witheach four Club selections 
I accept. 

Mr, 

Mrs 
Miss 


Street and No 
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Passionist Bishop 
(Canonization—June 11, 1950) 


The Fascinating Story of a Cour- 
ageous Successor to the Apostles, 
Who 
Defied Napoleon and His Iron 


a Dauntless Churchman 


Curtain Tactics 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P.,S.T.D. 


The SIGN Press 
Union City, N. J. 
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Per copy 10¢ 
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"You will be welcome 
in Rome . . . with 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS” 


Throughout Italy, as well as the rest of 
the world, you will find that National 
City Bank Travelers Checks protect your 
funds from theft or loss. Besides, they 
are promptly accepted...like dollar 
bills in your home town. Lost or stolen 
checks are promptly refunded. Issued in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at 
your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE WATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























A Strange Charge 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

It’s quite some time since my subscription 
ran out, and it should be plain to you that 
I do not care to subscribe anymore. I 
thought a lot of your magazine and enjoyed 
it. You see, my husband is a Protestant, and 
it happens that his hard-earned money 
enabled me to subscribe for “THE SIGN 
magazine. 

However, it hurts to know how you run 
down and ridicule other faiths. This is 
America, and each and every one of us have 
the right to worship God as we see fit. I'm a 
Catholic, yes, but I sure don’t go around 
making fun out of other faiths. : 

(Mrs.) MARY SONDERSCHAFER 
W. Hazelton, Pa. 


Epiror’s Nore: Calling Blanshard and 
Bishop Oxnam to task for spreading bigotry 
can scarcely be called “making fun of other 
faiths.” 


Holy Year Pilgrims 


Eptrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

American pilgrims, and especially readers 
of THE SIGN, visiting Paris would, I feel, 
be glad to know of the existence of a church 
in this city which is, in a very real way, 
their own. 

St. Joseph's Church, 50 Avenue Hoche, 
exists for all English-speaking Catholics, 
and Americans can always be sure of a 
special welcome there. Founded a century 
ago by a Canon Richardson of Salford, Eng- 
land, it has been served for the last eighty 
years by the Fathers of the English Province 
of the Passionist Congregation. 

Cardinals, bishops, priests, whose names 
are household words in the United States, 
have celebrated Mass in. St. Joseph’s Church. 
“Anything you want at any hour of any 
day” and “glad to help you” are words 
which mean so much to pilgrims in a foreign 
land. They can be sure to hear them at 
50 Avenue Hoche. 

Joun B. McCLoskey 
Paris, France 


Polish Articles 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

Your. articles and stories favor a few 
nationalities, sympathize with enemies of 
nations who never made wars—Germans in 
Germany, etc. and your political writers 
are one-track-mind Democrats. 

However, much to our surprise, the March 
issue covers all nationalities. We do hope 
future issues will present articles by Ann 


Su Cardwell and by other writers about the 
Polish nation. 

We believe that, although the United 
States guaranteed to Stalin the Polish as 
his personal slaves and the lands of Poland 
as Stalin's property, this does not necessarily 
mean that a Catholic publication in 
America should not write about Poland for 
fear of offending Truman’s “Good Joe.” 

WALTER AND MATTHEW GRYZLO 
Chicago, Il. 


**Diplomacy’s Prince Charming” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to congratulate THE SIGN on its 
publication in the March issue of Richard 
L. Stokes article, “Diplomacy’s Prince 
Charming.” Both my husband and I have 
read other articles pertaining to Alger Hiss, 
but never have we read one so clear-cut and 
intelligent as this. It is deplorable that such 
things are allowed to go on without our 
knowledge, but thank goodness there is 
someone such as Mr. Stokes to bring us the 
truth and a magazine such as THE SIGN to 
print it. 

Mrs. JAMEs R, LIBBEY 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Pensions 


Eptrors or THE SIGN: 

Taking these words “each individual 
should provide his own insurance” out of 
context, H. C. Read, speaking for labor, is 
made to answer correctly the query posed 
in your April issue: “Who Should Pay for 
Old-Age Security?” 

Mr. Read then goes on to say that this 
“has merit only if . . . the profits of in- 
dustry are equitably distributed .. .” The 
profits of industry belong to the owners, 
the stockholders. The worker has received 
everything to which he is entitled when he 
has been paid his wages. The stockholder 
has as much right to ask the worker to 
provide for the stockholder’s security out of 
the excess of wages over living cost (the 
worker's profit) received by the worker as 
vice versa. When the rich and the middle 
class have finally been completely despoiled, 
paying for one another's security will be- 
come as absurd as it is unjust—as absurd, in 
fact, as living by taking in one another's 
wash. 

F. D. WALTER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ° 


What Price Peace? 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
Father Gorman’s editorial, “Moscow and 
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HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
SELECTS PAN AMERICAN FOR 








HOLY YEAR PILGRIMAGES 








Choice of six tours is offered via 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pan American has been designated the official air- 
line for pilgrimages of the Holy Name Society. Six 
air tours are offered. Prices include all transpor- 
tation from New York...including transatlantic 
flights in four-engine Clippers*. . . hotels, three meals 
a day (breakfast only in Paris) and sightseeing tours. 


16 DAYS, $995. All-air trip leaves daily from 
New York, starting June 22. London, four days in 
Paris, Lisieux, Versailles, Lourdes, four days in Rome, 
and on to Nice. 


25 DAYS, $1231. Three choices: 
1. Leaves July 2: London, Paris, Lisieux, Ver- 
sailles, Lourdes, Lisbon, Fatima, Bologna, Rome. 
2. Leaves July 5: five days in Ireland, plus London, 
Paris, Lourdes, Nice, Bologna, Rome. 
3. Leaves July 22: London, Paris, Rome, Bologna, 
Nice, Carcassone, Lourdes, Fatima, Lisbon. 

35 DAYS, $1586: Two choices: 
1. Leaves July 2: London, Paris, Lourdes, Lisbon, 
Fatima, Madrid, Barcelona, Nice, Rome, Bologna. 


2. Leaves July 22: London, Paris, Rome, Bologna, 
Nice, Barcelona, Madrid, Lisbon, Fatima, Lourdes. 


Several low-cost extension trips are also offered. 


To make reservations, or for additional informa- 
tion, see your parish priest, any authorized Travel 
Agent, or your local Pan American office. 








Holy Name Society pilgrimages will be under the supervision and 
spiritual guidance of The Very Reverend Harry C. Graham, O.P., 
(above), National Director of the Holy Name Societies, and the 
Reverend John B. Affleck, O.P., Assistant National Director. 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN WorRLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 


FLY TO ITALY 


FOR HOLY YEAR 


TWA—the only scheduled U.S. airline with direct service to 





Rome, offers a new series of low-cost tours. 





Spring is a wonderful time to make an inspiring pilgrimage to 
Rome and the shrines of Europe. The weather is delightful. 
Hotel facilities have been expanded to provide plenty of accom- 
modations and TWA now offers savings up to $86.30 for round 
trips completed by June 30. Moreover, TWA will operate 44 
direct flights weekly during May between the U.S. and Rome, 
66 flights weekly during June—assuring ample flight space. 

So plan now to see Europe at its springtime best. For the low, 
inclusive price of $854.85 from New York, you can enjoy a 
15-day TWA tour featuring Rome, Assisi, Florence, Genoa, the 
French Riviera, and Paris. Other attractive tours are available 
at comparable rates. 


Arranged in conjunction with leading tour operators, these 
new itineraries are planned to help you make the most of your 
visit. You fly to Rome in less than a day via luxurious 300-mph 
TWA Skyliners. And then it is only a few short hours to any of 
the other famous European shrines. 


These TWA. Holy Year Tours have been especially designed 
for individuals, parish groups and organizations such as the 
Holy Name Societies. For complete information on TWA’s Holy 
Year Tours, see your travel agent or call your nearest TWA office. 


Auress the US end corsee..you ean depend ot Wa A 


Mail this 
coupon for 
free tour 

booklet » 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
a a ee ce ae ee ee ae coe oe oe oe ee ree ey 
| ‘Trans World Airlines 
| Dept. S-1, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| Dear Sirs: Please send your new booklet, ““TWA Skyliner 
| Tours to Europe.” Thank you. 
| NAME 
| STREET 
| 


CITY ZONE. STATE 
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Munich,” in the April issue, is reassuring in 
the face of the fact that some important 
people are trying to make us feel that we 
are not making sufficient effort to co-operate 
with Soviet Russia for peace. 

It seems almost paradoxical that a nation 
such as ours, honestly desirous of peace, 
seems to non-thinking people and to those 
influenced by Communist thought to be fail- 
ing to make every effort to bring about 
peace, while Russia talks of peace, declares 
for peace, and blames us for the failure to 
establish it. 

World peace is a wonderful ideal for 
which we should work and pray, but it 
might be well to remember the words of 
Woodrow Wilson: “The right is more 
precious than peace.” Appeasement of a 
power whose chief objective is the destruc. 
tion of Christianity will never create a just 
and lasting peace. 

(Mrs.) EtHeEL QWEN MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


“The Velvet Glove” 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Cotter’s dismissal of The Velvet Glove 
as a “slight litthe comedy” is hardly ade- 
quate (“Stage & Screen,” March issue). In 
an age when the general run of Broadway 
fare is of such low moral tone, The Velvet 
Glove should be welcomed as a refreshing 
antidote. 

Far from presenting Church policy in any 
such questionable light (as Mr. Cotter 
would have us believe), it only brings out 
the old truth of combining the natural 
with the supernatural to obtain a good end. 
He has misinterpreted the light this play 
sheds on the Church by regarding it from 
the standpoint of a moral perfectionist. 
There is some thought-provoking dialogue 
in it that would be “meat” for anyone's 
appetite. 

To assure this Christopher play any 
amount of running on Broadway, I think 
Catholics should get behind it 100 per cent. 

(Mrs.) Mary VODE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


“House of Light’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As a new subscriber I read with much in- 
terest Mrs. Hasley’s article in the March 
issue, “House of Light.” 

A convert myself, I shared with sympa- 
thetic understanding her development prior 
to being baptized. Several points I con- 
sidered well put: First, the actual lack of 
meaning in the training given in the Prot- 
estant Sunday Schools. I experienced it. 
Secondly, the feeling that Christ actually 
lives in the temple of any Catholic church, 
no matter how small that church. 

I, too, rang a rectory bell, but may I 
state in passing that in my own experience 
the priest who answered that bell was the 
key that opened the door to my new life. 

ALICE L, MINGOS 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I enjoy your magazine. Editorials are 
good. Kind of liberal myself. Show many 
stories to my friends. The ‘story by Lucile 
Hasley, “House of Light,” is great. She can 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Should We Scuttle the U.N. 


ISAPPOINTMENT with the meager ac- 
complishments of the United Nations has 
reached a point where some advocate that 

we scuttle it. Part of this pessimism is due to a 
naive regard for organization as such. We found 
a group, society, or organization and then feel 
that the major part of our work is done, that 
results will flow automatically as from a machine 
powered by some form of perpetual motion. 

It has been evident from the beginning to any 
thinking person that the U.N. suffers radical de- 
fects even in its organizational set-up. We expect 
it to preserve peace, to end the cold war, to 
stop Soviet aggression, and to protect weak 
nations. We look to it for all this in spite of the 
fact that it has no power to enforce its decisions. 
We want it to contain big, bullying Soviet 
Russia when we see it helpless in the face of 
puny, impudent Israel and Jordan. 

The U.N. was the offspring of the Nazi-en- 
forced shotgun wedding between Soviet Russia 
and the Western powers. It was born during the 
honeymoon, while our simple-minded leaders 
still believed their own war-inspired propaganda 
that the world was at last one and that the Reds 
really wanted peace and hated aggression. In 
their blissful ignorance and self-induced trance, 
they had no suspicion that Soviet Russia’s main 
contributions to the U.N. would be boycotts 
and vetoes, that she would use it as a mere 
propaganda medium and as a cloak to conceal 
her undercover activities in sowing discord and 
dissension. 

The U.N. has become a sort of fetish to the 
American public, a deity set up for worship in 
opposition to the devil of isolationism. It is 
given obsequious and perpetual lip-service. Our 
President even refers to it as the cornerstone of 
American foreign policy. 

Should we then scuttle the U.N. and start 
all over again? We think not. We should avoid 
the extremes of overrating the U.N. on the one 
hand and of attempting to destroy it on the 
other. At present it is the only existing bridge 
between Soviet Russia and the West. Its destruc- 
tion would wipe out the last avenue of approach 
for settling at least some difficulties and would 


be a confession that we despair of a peaceful 
settlement of the cold war. If Soviet Russia 
wishes to take herself out of the U.N. over the 
question of the representation of China, let her 
go—and without mourning. It would then be 
evident to all but the willfully blind that she 
wants international surrender rather than inter- 
national co-operation, and that she is following 
the course pursued by Germany and Japan 
toward the League of Nations. 

Without destroying the U.N. we can have 
what Herbert Hoover calls a “new United Front 
among all those peoples who disown Commu- 
nism, who stand for morals and religion, and 
who love freedom.” Article 51 of the Charter 
of the U.N. provides the means when it declares 
that “nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense.” Under the imminent threat 
of Soviet aggression, we can utilize this right 
to form what amounts practically to a United 
Nations within a United Nations. We can 
create the organization we need without the 
dangers and difficulties inherent in efforts to 
destroy the U.N. 


E HAVE already made a beginning along 

these lines in Western Europe by the North 

Atlantic Pact and in the Americas by the 
Inter-American Union. Our greatest and most 
urgent efforts should be devoted to strengthen- 
ing the union and increasing the co-operation 
between the Western European nations—espe- 
cially Britain and France—and ourselves. 

But we should not stop with Western Europe 
and the Americas. We can help in inspiring and 
assisting defense pacts elsewhere. Our ultimate 
object would be to face Soviet Russia with a 
coalition of nations grouped regionally into de- 
fense pacts, united economically and militarily, 
dedicated to peace and freedom, but ready in 
case of need to oppose aggression with over- 
whelming force. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Wide World 
Though the worries of the Church are upon the Holy 


Father’s shoulders, the devotion of the faithful is a source 
of cheer. A little girl presents the Holy Father with a lamb. 


Acme 
Angelo Goretti, of New Jersey, will attend canonization of 


his sister, Blessed Maria Goretti. Passionists, commis- 
sioned by Pope to spread her devotion, rejoice with him. 


June, 1950 

















Nor so long ago, Time magazine philosophized about the 
danger and damage of wrong ideas and the soft public negli- 
gence about the whole matter. It posed the problem by 

stating that “the legal right 
The Freedem te to be wrong had somehow got- 
ten distorted into a lazy tol- 
eration that assumes all ideas 
to be created equal, part right, 
part wrong—and who is the man to try to judge between 
them?” Excellently as the problem is formulated, Time’s con- 
clusion, after much rather confused musing, is only partially 
correct: “The cure for dangerous ideas is not (as the Com- 
munists think) suppression. But neither is it the smug West- 
ern pretense that ideas do not matter much, anyhow.” 

It is precisely because ideas are so important, matter so 
much, that smug impartiality to their rightness or wrongness 
can be condemned. And it is on exactly the same grounds 
that any attempt to transfer those ideas into wrong action 
must be suppressed. To be sure, no power on earth can sup- 
press an idea. Only education can correct it. But suppression 
is the only way to prevent any translation of a dangerous idea 
into the realm of concrete reality. And this suppression we 
Americans practice every day. 

For example: my next door neighbor may have the danger- 
ous idea that it is all right to kill his wife—but we don’t allow 
him to make it a practice. A picture-card manufacturer may 
be convinced pornography is just what the teen-agers of the 
land need, but we don’t allow him to satisfy that conviction 
openly. A wild-voiced orator may think the President should 
be assassinated and the White House blown up, but we soon 
suppress any attempt he makes to incite his audience to take 
action. We suppress a doctor who thinks arsenic is a fine cure 
for whooping cough. We suppress a bigamist, an arsonist, a 
thief, no matter how much each thinks his pet ideas are just 
fine. No one is free to think or do moral wrong. 

The point is, on those wrong ideas to which we Americans 
have not yet become indifferent, once they are acted upon we 
resort to suppression. Or to put it more accurately, those 
shreds of the moral law we still hold on to as a nation we 
still defend. It is only the moral law we have renounced or 
forgot that becomes a matter of indifference. 

At one time, every Christian held that justice and charity 
obtained among nations as among individuals. No longer. 
Just consider the lack of Christian indignation over mass 
bombing of civilian populations, the atom annihilation of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the poker game at Yalta, the sell- 
out of Poland and China, the hypocrisy of abetting the Zion- 
ists in Palestine, the silence over the fait accompli in Jeru- 
salem, the toleration of the godless who would pervert the 
youth of America. Instead of splendid indignation, indiffer- 
ence. Instead of unity based on moral conviction, twaddle 
about every man’s right to spread his ideas. Instead of moral 
might, impotence—the tragic impotence of a great nation that 
bears within it the germs of its own moral dissolution. 


Be Wrong 
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Above, Turkish soldiers on maneuvers. Thanks to U.S. 


help Turkey has a strong armed force. How Moscow’s pals 
in the U.S. allowed this is beyond our present reckoning. 










Press Attaché Joseph Koralek and his wife leave Czecho- 
Slovakia after being accused of espionage. Yet Czechs seek 
a peace crusade. Moscow double-talk moves ever west. 





Acme photos 
Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Min. of Northern Ireland recently 


visited here seeking American investors. We hope he 
finds some—the day England ceases to divide Ireland! 











In ine with the preceding editorial, but with much shame 

















































































































































0 
for Christian America in reporting the imposition of moral ¢yjj a hs 
upon an occupied nation, we here quote from a report from of polit 

Japan sent to the New Yor an issue 
A Niéie Dtiead Herald Tribune by Allen Ray. 
mond. We had already beey pract 
on Japan told that General Douglas § “cold s 
MacArthur had granted per. older 0 
mission for the publication of the Japan Planned Parenthood 
Quarterly. But Mr. Raymond relates: “With a slight shove 
from General Douglas MacArthur's headquarters, the Japa. May | 
nese are tackling today-the greatest problem which besets ing F 
them, which is the problem of overpopulation. They are 
tackling it by legalized birth control on a more ambitioys should 
scale than any other nation has tried for a long time, if ever, time. | 
“Postwar birth control in Japan involves legalized sale oj gave f 
contraceptives, legalized abortion, and legalized sterilization funds. 
of persons who are deemed by the proper authorities unfit to know! 
have babies. . . . The man back of birth control in postwar Wi 
Japan is Brigadier General Crawford F. Sams, chief of Gen. $40, 0 
eral MacArthur's ‘public health section.’ In the last four and Yugo: 
one-half years Gencral Sams has given the Japanese about soft-p 
seven hundred public health centers, which they never had Well, 
before. It is in these public health centers that Japanese Or 
women who may not want to bear children are being taught in pa 
increasingly how to avoid it.” The first of this year there were ples 
48 firms manufacturing contraceptives. The first nine months agai 
of last year there were 145,984 legalized abortions. Under Rus: 
newly broadened divorce laws, there were 95 divorces to every were 
100,000 persons in 1949 compared to 66 for each 100,000 in CP 
1937, a typical pre-occupation year. tile 
This is being accomplished in our name. And no one of | app 
ficially even murmurs—the Japanese are victims of “the smug | pur 
Western pretense that ideas do not matter much, anyhow.” A 
as 
‘THoucH any amendments to the Taft-Hartley Law seem to be | pea 
anathema both to the Administration and to the Republican \ 
opposition—for widely different reasons, of course—still there mu 
is one amendment that should vic 
be made this present session. — he 
Tip Gaeeew-e That has to rh scres maritime 
Hiring Halls hiring halls. Since the Sw 
preme Court held such hiring la 
practices illegal in the case of seamen engaged in shipping on ne 
the Great Lakes, the status of the hiring hall is thrown into is 
utter confusion and the road of return to chaos on the na- st 
tion’s waterfronts lies ahead. No one, ncither union men nor le 
ship operators, wants to go back to the old conditions of the oO 
shape up, dockside hiring, and roaming the waterfront in h 
search of strays who might be willing to join the crew. No 
one wants it, but this is what must happen if Congress refuses ) 
to legislate exemption of the hiring hall from the Taft-Hart- 
ley ban on the closed shop. And if any Congressman doubts 
that conditions would be vastly deteriorated should such leg- 





islation fail to pass, he need only look at the New York City 
waterfront where president-for-life Joe Ryan of the Interna- 
tional Longshoreman’s Association, AFL, has opposed for so 
long any centralized hiring plan. The long history there of 
rackets, gang wars, discrimination, and murder is not un- 
known, though it is unheeded. 

If, on other waterfronts of the country, what may be called 
euphemistically “antisocial hiring practices” have largely been 
abolished, then no slight part of the credit goes to the hiring 
hall. Indeed, the Senate Labor-Management subcommittee 
investigating the matter this spring did not hesitate to state 
“that hiring halls have been preponderantly beneficial.” Nor 
did the subcommittee, after lengthy and impartial hearings 
and by a majority vote, hesitate to recommend changing the 
Taft-Hartley Law to legalize hiring halls for the whole mari- 





















































time industry, both on and off shore. 
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It would be a pity if Taft-Hartley stalwarts seek to block 
any amendment along this line. It would be the cheapest sort 
of politics if the amendment were postponed for its worth as 
an issue in any Campaign. 


PRACTICALLY every kid has had a depressing taste of the 
“cold shoulder.” Perhaps from trying to snob around with an 
older or tonier crowd, and being invited to scram. The hurt 
; is particularly achy because it 
has cost many a squirm of so- 
cial abasement to ingratiate 
oneself. There is an interna- 
tional version of the cold 
shoulder which the U.S.A. should be getting used to by this 
time. It has been pulled by almost every nation that we ever 
gave funds to. They have never been so stiff as to refuse the 
funds. But after pocketing the check, they have made it 
known that they don’t like us a bit better than before. 

With all the verbal encouragement and cash aid (at least 
$40,000,000 in loans) that we have bestowed on Soviet-baited 
Yugoslavia, many of us may have thought that Tito would 
soft-pedal any domestic oratory which might give us offense. 
Well, if we did, we were wrong. 

On the occasion of May Day, when all good Commies walk 
in parades and rattle oratorical sabers, Tito’s schismatic “Peo- 
ples Democracy” issued a proclamation. They had nothing 
against Russia, except that Stalin tried to push them around. 
Russia’s political and social ideals, built on Marx and Lenin, 
were correct and decent in comparison with ours. Yugoslavia’s 
CP would like to be the core of a world Communism as hos- 
tile to Western Democracy as Stalinism is. Not a word of 
appreciation and friendship for us. The idea was: Back to 
pure Leninism as distinct from Stalinist corruptions of it. 

And what is pure Leninism? Here is a slab of it: “So long 
as both capitalism and socialism remain we cannot have 
peace. Either the one or the other will conquer.” 

What is Lenin’s program for a country that is under Com- 
munist control (for instance, Yugoslavia)? Here it is: “The 
victorious proletariat of that country, having expropriated 
the capitalists and organized socialist production in its own 
country, would rise against the remaining capitalist world.” 

How does Lenin want Communists to act in the face of civil 
law? The Lenin-inspired Third International tells us: “In 
nearly every country of Europe and America the class struggle 
is entering upon the phase of civil war. Under such circum- 
stances the Communists can have no confidence in bourgeois 
legality. It is their duty to create everywhere a parallel illegal 
organization machine, which at the decisive moment will be 
helpful to the party in fulfilling its duty of revolution.” 

This is the manifesto that Tito’s CP handed the world on 
May Day. 

We may think it smart business to charm Yugoslavia away 
from Stalin by the persuasive pulchritude of the plump 
American purse. But we don’t have to be such incredible 
suckers as to take abuse like that. At least not without some 
gesture of healthy vexation. Or better—of real dander. 


May Day Greet- 
ing From Tito 


Ir THE Senate subcommittee stays on its toes in its hunt for 
Communists in sensitive job-locations, a lot of third-grade 
horse sense should be called into play in evaluating testi- 
mony. For one thing, the 
Communists have an under- 
ground. And very few of the 
overground Commies have 
any notion about who their 
sandhog brethren might be. The Chambers-testimony, and 
its verification in the Hiss case, should have written that on 
our brain in a way we would never forget. 

Too much should not be made of the fact that one exile 
from the Party is unacquainted with key members of the 
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Harris & Ewing 
Pres. Truman calls investigation of Reds in State Dept. 
“politics.” We think the very opposite. If Congress 
doesn’t clear up issues, it will be because of “politics.” 


Senator McCarthy, right, and Professor Lattimore, left, 
protagonists in the drama at Washington. Accusations 
and denials won’t help. We want facts—and action. 





Acme 
As a result of NLRB elections, left-wing electrical workers 
union, UE, won an even break with the right-wing IUE. 
Do these fist-swinging Reds deserve an even break here? 








Acme 
There is always one way to see Rome—join the Navy. How- 


ever, if you can’t go to Rome, bring Rome to you, by your 
prayers and sacrifices for the intentions of the Pope. 
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Wide World 
China has fallen, now southeast Asia is in peril. In 


Indo-China, French troops are battling Reds (A). In 
Area B, the Red Viet Minh forces have been defeated. 
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undercover cells. The Budenz case is different. As managing 
editor of the Daily Worker, he had to know about many of 
these nameless men, so as not to be crossing up Party projects 
and making publicity touchdowns at the wrong goal line. 

For another thing—a Jewish fur worker or an Irish steve. 
dore may be the proud possessors of Party pasteboards. But 
the most dangerous Communists don’t carry cards. You can’t 
expect an FBI man to snatch some professor’s wallet and find 
a completely documented case for the Federal Prosecutor. No 
card was found on Alger Hiss or Dr. Fuchs. Don’t expect 
direct documentary evidence. 

For another thing—a witness who is still a Communist at 
heart and would crawl back into the Party, if they only gave 
him a job to suit the size of his head, should not be believed. 
All right to subpoena him and make him talk. He might blab 
himself into a perjury or contempt indictment. But we should 
not buy any of the snake oil that he wants to sell. He is not 
telling anything that will harm the Party or help the U.S.A. 

We are not suggesting which individual witnesses told the 
truth and which ones lied, or which ones knew the facts and 
which ones didn’t. We only mean that in hearing witnesses 
you do not just count heads pro and con. If you do, you will 
never get anywhere; the investigation will end in a draw. 
Some testimony is of major value. Other testimony is ab- 
solutely worthless. 

What is needed is honest common sense. Not an adding 
machine. 


Suort y zfter mid-June, the New Hampshire Board of Regis- 
tration in Medicine will probably decide whether or not to 
reinstate Dr. Hermann N. Sander as a licensed physician. 
Our own meditation on the 
subject has yielded _ these 
thoughts: By his own state- 
ment, Dr. Sander lost his head 
in a situation which is com- 
mon and frequent in the line of professional medical experi- 
ence. And he lost his head to such an extent that he 
administered a treatment which would probably have killed 
his patient—if she had not been already dead. 

The treatment was not only not therapeutic. It was prob- 
ably lethal in nature. Apparently, Dr. Sander does not have 
the emotional stability that a physician should have. A cadet 
pilot is washed out if he goes to pieces and scuffs up one of 
the taxpayer’s planes. But we can’t imagine where extreme 
edginess would be more of a hazard than in medicine. 

Then there is the person who is afflicted with a sick relative 
and a case of hysteria. Show him a few instances of people 
getting away with what he understands to be mercy killing, 
and mercy killing will be as common as the gang murders of 
the 20’s. His wavering mental balance must be taken into ac- 
count. And so must the poor victim whose suffering he would 
like to end because he becomes disturbed looking at it. 

Every doctor in the United States is somehow tied ‘up with 
this case. Doctors are acutely aware that one of their greatest 
therapeutic assets is confidence on the part of a patient. Few 
patients have a fond desire to be dead. Almost invariably 
they have very embarrassing plans for an impossibly long life. 
Let a patient get the idea that his physician has stuck people 
with a needle to put them out of their misery, and the doc 
will have a real problem on his hands. The profession should 
not tolerate any misunderstanding to the effect that doctors 
favor mercy killing. 

If a medical board thinks that Dr. Sander would be a good 
risk as a practicing physician, why not give him a chance to 
set up practice very quietly in some other locality? But not 
back in the place where the public considers (mistakenly) 
that he killed a patient and was upheld by the court. 

We sympathize with Dr. Sander. But we sympathize also 
with a public unorganized and too often overlooked. 


Relicensing 
Dr. Sander 
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| Martyr 


1 Pope... 


by GRETTA PALMER 


Canonized this month, Saint 
Vincent Strambi went before 
the Stepinatz’ and Mindszentys 


of today in resisting dictators 


HE gay and giddy phrase that 

Frenchmen use—“to lie like a 
second Nocturne” —reproaches pious 
writers who distort the facts of hagiog- 
raphy in order that each event shall 
edify, each incident impel the reader 
to exclaim, “How completely admirable 
and utterly inhuman this man or woman 
must have been!” The result, of course, 
is a complete destruction of reality. It 
arouses in the reader the healthy ab- 
horrence we all feel for the prig. 

Poor Blessed Vincent Strambi—canon- 
ized this June—was a Passionist bishop 
and an Italian forerunner of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in his fierce resistance to 
the bludgeonings of temporal power. 
A man of iron power and quicksilver 
energy, he has suffered more than most 
saints from the meddlesome practice 
of biographers to “arrange” the facts of 
his life. If we would believe the words 
of one of his Italian admirers-in-print, 
Father Vincent was the kind of child 
who, in a later age, primly permitted 
himself to be dressed in Lord Fauntleroy 
velvet and curls. “Free from the amuse- 
ments suited to his age,” the writer tells 
us, “he took pleasure only in those 
things which tended to increase his 
piety and devotion.” Do not believe a 
word of it! 

The childhood incidents narrated do 
seem alarming, and nicely calculated 
to drive the normal reader away from 
any truck with such hothouse piety. 

But had the saint actually been such, 
he might more likely have become a 
neurotic than one of the most energetic 
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Leo XII lay dying as Bishop Strambi offered Mass and a life 


men of his age. Had he actually ab- 
horred the “amusements suited to his 
age,” he would hardly have become the 
most popular man in Rome before he 
died. The facts, as verified by several 
contemporary sources, are quite im- 
pressive enough: we need not turn the 
man into a milk-sop to admire his course. 

Vincent Strambi took to religion as 
a child—as some boys take to collecting 
birds’ nests or to voracious reading. He 
came early under the influence of the 
Franciscans who taught him, and was 
so enthralled by his studies that he 
set up a catechism school in his own 
home and here, before the age of 
twelve, he gathered other boys and 
drilled them. He was, in other words, 
a leader among boys—a leader of the 
sort “Tom Sawyer” shows us in another 
setting. But the “hobby” of the young 
Vincent was already God. 

He was a quick study, too. By the 


age of nineteen, young Vincent had 
completed his studies of philosophy and 
the humanities at the Seminary of 
Montefiascone. He was sent next to 
Rome to study oratory and to Viterbo to 
study theology. 

Blessed Vincent had a way with boys 
and men (as prigs rarely have). He was 
the prefect of his Seminary, and proved 
a thumping success with other students 
there. Even before being ordained he 
was made Rector of the Seminary of 
Bagnoregio. You may, if you like, be- 
lieve the statement of his biographer 
who tells us, of this period, that his 
recollection at Mass was so impressive 
that it made all onlookers say, “Behold 
another Aloysius Gonzaga!” It seems 
a phrase unlikely to rise spontaneously 
to many lips. 

There was a certain parental opposi- 
tion to Vincent's vocation: he was the 
only son and his father, a druggist, 
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onstantly urged him to abandon his 
plans and to marry, instead. The young 
jan resisted. The parental opposition 
increased greatly when Father Vincent 
decided later he wished to leave the 
secular priesthood and to join St. Paul 
the Cross and the other early mem- 
bers of the Passionist Order at Monte 
Foghano. When his father’s opposition 
) this step continued, the young priest 
ttled the matter with a certain firm 
lispatch; he left home as if for a brief 
rip to preach in a near-by town. He 
urned up, instead, at the Passionist 
monastery and was received as a novice 
n 1768, taking the name of Father 
Vincent Mary of St. Paul. 

The father did not take this quietly. 
He first appealed to St. Paul of the 
Cross to send back his son and then, 
when this had failed, moved to a higher 
chelon and asked Cardinal Oddi to 
irrange matters. The Cardinal certainly 
lid his best: he sent a priest to argue 
he matter with the novice—but this 
messenger reported back that, if he had 

mtinued the debate a moment longer, 
he would have become a Passionist 
imself. Father Vincent was allowed to 
roceed. He made his vows in 1769 
ind then spent two more years in studies 
that would prepare him for a career 
a preacher and missioner at home. 



























ROM this stage of his life on, we are 

on surer ground; evidence offered for 
the Beatification assures us that Father 
Vincent's effectiveness in the pulpit 
was more than merely natural talents 
would explain. At Ancone, as many wit- 
nesses attest, rays emanated from the 
near-by statue of the Blessed Mother 
ind illuminated his face as he spoke. 
\t the Plaza Collona, in Rome, his 
sermons brought to the confessional 
many listeners who had been away 
from the Sacraments for years—and it 
was the mere sight of him that had 
touched them, for they were too far 
way, in that pre-microphone age, to 
hear the words he spoke. 

The methods used by the eloquent 
speaker were charged with as much 
emotion as a southern revival meet- 
ing of our own day. He was a Latin 
preaching to Latins. When Father Vin- 
cent gave one of his fifteen-day missions 
in a hill-town, he left the church to 
speak on the street corners, gathering 

procession of listeners as he walked. 
He then returned to the church, ac- 

mmpanied by crowds who were ready, 
now, to make their confessions. 

In 1773, after a few years of vast 
1ccess aS am itinerant orator, Father 
Vincent was recalled to Rome by his 













superior, St. Paul of the Cross, to teach 
theology in the Retreat of Saints John 
and Paul. Here he was appointed Rec- 
tor seven years later. It was a desper- 
ately poor community—but this matter 
never, apparently, troubled Father Vin- 
cent a whit. He continued to preach, 
whenever time allowed, and also to 
teach, and also to beg, when necessary. 
The sedulous saint was, at the age of 
thirty-six, given even greater responsi- 
bility as Provincial of the Province of 
the Presentation—a role he filled for 
three years, and then became First 
Consultor General of the Passionists. 

It was at this period that Father 
Vincent sprouted a new talent: that of 
writer. His life of St. Paul of the Cross 
had a large sale for the peroid. He also 
wrote a three-volume book, The Treas- 
ures We Possess in Jesus Christ. Father 
Vincent's life had now become a kind 
of ecclesiastical success story: whatever 
he attempted to do, he did brilliantly 














In 1925 Bishop Strambi was 
beatified, and this picture 
was mounted in St. Peter’s 











and with style. And in 1801 the ip. 
evitable occurred: Father Vincent was 
given a bishopric, being appointed to 
the two near-by Sees of Macerata and 
Tolentino. 

At the news, the priest was, appar: 
ently, appalled and distressed. When he 
discovered that the Pope would not 
allow him to evade this dignity, the 
poor man fled to a retreat house at 
Monte Cavo to avoid the “troublesome 
annoyance” of congratulations, We 
know that during the consecration cere. 
monies in the Church of Saints John 
and Paul at Rome, Blessed Vincent 
constantly wept. 

He took possession of his See on the 
Vigil of the Assumption in 1801. The 
new Bishop had already had administra- 
tive experience, as Provincial: he now 
threw himself into the executive tasks 
with a whirlwind vigor that made 
things hum. His first interest was in 
visiting the poor, the sick, and those 
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m prison. He next turned to the re- 
ligious communities, and then to the 
pastors under his charge. The spiritual 
state of Macerata did not content him: 
he sent, almost at once, for three 
Passionist Fathers to preach a mission, 
in which he himself delivered several 
conferences. The hoped-for result was 
won: every citizen of the 25,000 in the 
town went to confession: In October 
he visited his second See of Tolentino, 
and spent ten days there in a constant 
mission, scattering large alms to the 
poor, stirring up the compassion of the 
rich. 


LESSED Vincent was to be a bishop 

for over twenty-two years, some of 
them very stormy—and he had wanted 
only a cloistered quiet. He managed, 
against odds, to introduce into the 
Episcopal Palace some of the austerity 
of the Order from which he had been 
wrenched. In his rooms, we are told, 
there were “no paintings or tapestries 

. much less gilded pictures.” The 
Bishop slept on a hard mattress of 
straw. He wore wool clothing, instead 
of silk, and had copper buckles on his 
shoes, when everyone else sported silver. 
He refused to own a horse and carriage, 
and made most of his visits to other 
towns on foot. It was his practice to 
sleep four or five hours a night and 
then te rise and pray, prostrate on his 
face, before returning to bed for an- 
other snatched two hours of sleep. Every 
morning he spent at least an hour in 
preparation for his Mass and made a 
long thanksgiving. The Bishop saw an 
enormous number of visitors, acted as 
advisor to many important penitents, 
and still managed to continue his stud- 
ies. His favorite reading (and he ac- 
complished some of this every day) in- 
cluded St. Thomas, St. John Chry- 
sostom, the lives of the saints, the 
Gospels, and (an odd vagary, surely, 
even for a bishop) the statutes of Canon 
Law. 

The Bishop spent, in all, five hours 
a day at prayer and meditation. His 
whole household, including the serv- 
ants, were required to attend morning 
and evening meditation, Mass, and the 
recitation of the Rosary at bedtime. At 
meals, there was spiritual reading, and 
the fare was monastically simple. His 
household were drilled in extreme 
politeness to all callers; no one was 
ever to be kept waiting. to see the 
Bishop, for he would even leave his 
prayers to greet a caller. 

The Bishop was away from home a 
great deal; he was a vigorous visitor 
of parishes. It was his practice to send 
a missioner ahead of him, to stir up 
the fervor of the people and prepare 
the way. On his own arrival in a town, 
usually on foot, he made at once for 
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the church and there addressed the 
people. If gifts were made him on these 
trips, he immediately turned them into 
alms for the poor. 

The Bishop—in view of the fact that 
prayer and sleep reduced his working 
hours to twelve a day—accomplished 
most extraordinary tasks. He wrote a 
book for priests, instructing them in 
their duties. He dropped everything 
else, from time to time, to preach a 
two-week mission. He made a monthly 
retreat. He fulfilled his duties, after 
1802, as co-visitor with Cardinal An- 
tonelli of Civita Vecchia. And he man- 
aged somehow to launch a_ building 
program in his diocese, as well. 

‘With no funds at hand, no funds 
in prospect, the Bishop raised the 
Minor Seminary to a major status and 
assembled, from thin air, an impressive 
library, a large faculty, and a pension 
fund for poor students at Macerata. 
Whenever he was in the town, he him- 
self preached the Sunday sermon at 
the Seminary, and he always gave the 
students their retreat before ordination. 
Every week, as well, he preached at the 
Lycee and the University. “Believing 
idleness the source of all vice,” he 
set up an academy to keep the clergy 
occupied with a weekly study of theol- 
ogy and established a second academy, 
which they must attend, to discuss 
scientific and literary matters. He 
started a school for young children, 
who were taught by “pious matrons.” 
He founded two orphan asylums and 
a home for the aged. He built many 
churches and restored others. He was a 
busy man. 


N 1808 the fruitful years were inter- 

rupted by secular storm. Napoleon 
was on the march: the Emperor ordered 
his troops to occupy Rome, taking over 
some of the Papal States, and carving 
out of them the new Kingdom of Italy, 
over which he planned to rule. The 
diocese of Bishop Strambi was included 
in the Napoleonic plan: he, like many 
other Italian Bishops, was asked to 
swear an oath of political allegiance 
to Napoleon. The Holy Father in- 
structed his clergy and bishops to re- 
fuse and the struggle of wills began. 

The account of the events of the next 
year reads like your morning newspaper 
dispatches from Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia today. French troops now filled 
the See. The Napoleonic Governor de- 
manded that Bishop Strambi swear to 
support the upstart state; he refused. 
The Governor cenfiscated all the epis- 
copal property; he still refused. The 


Governor ordered the Bishop into ex- 
ile; he said, “I am ready,” with a smile. 
The Governor set the date just two 
days ahead, for the 28th of September, 
1808; and the Bishop took advantage 
of these forty-eight hours to confirm all 
the children of the Diocese. 

On the 28th, a cordon of soldiers was 
placed before the Bishop’s palace, with 
heavy artillery, to prevent an uprising 
of the people as Blessed Vincent said 
farewell to them. He walked out bag- 
gageless, with only a breviary and a 
crucifix, and assured the horrified 
prefect of the city that, having no car- 
riage, he would leave the town on foot. 
But the prefect refused to appreve this 
Franciscan simplicity; he ordered a 
carriage and installed the Bishop with a 
lay brother and a guard. Vast crowds 
of weeping townsmen accompanied the 
carriage on its way. En route, the Bish- 
op recited the Divine Office at the 
appropriate hours, with the lay brother 
as a congregation. (He tried to induce 
the gendarme to join them, but the 
soldier was not devout.) 


OURTEEN days later, the Bishop 

arrived at Novare, where he went 
into retreat with the Barnabite Fathers: 
he was, actually, under house arrest at 
this time. 

But the Bishop. did not idle in his 
exile. He was allowed to write to his 
Vicar General, back at Macerata, and 
to direct the affairs of the See at a 
distance. One of his letters shows how 
detailed his instructions came to be: 
he urged that all the clergy meditate 
on “the words of the Holy Ghost, 
‘Hear me ye divine off-spring,’ with all 
that follows verse 17 of the 39th chap- 
ter of Ecclesiasticus. I would suggest 
that each obtain and read the work 
of the Abbé Bartholomew de Monti, 
entitled, Jesus Christ in the Heart of 
the Priest. That they also meditate on 
the tenth chapter of St. John, where 
Our Lord speaks of the Good Pastor: 
on chapters 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, where 
is found the Last Sermon.” 

In August, 1809, the Bishop was 
moved to Gerrano and, a little later. 
to Milan. Here he obtained faculties 
to hear confession; although he dared 
not preach inside the city because of 
the political situation, his reputation 
drew enormous crowds who sought his 
spiritual advice. The secular officials 
ordered him removed, but the public 
clamor was so great that the order was 
canceled. Cardinal Orioli says of him at 
this period, “One would have said that 
an Angel suggested to him the burning 
words of love that poured from his 
lips.” The public, at this time, first 
became convinced of his sanctity, and 
his audiences usually listened to his 
sermons dissolved in tears. 
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HE immense popularity of Father 

Vincent seems to have been a 
response to his supernatural appeal. 
We hear no stories of wit or natural 
charm; sheer sanctity was his secret— 
and no type of man was able to resist 
it. A whole series of Popes spoke force- 
fully of him: Pius VI called him, “The 
missionary of wonderful conversions.” 
Pius VII said, “Oh, yes, he is a saint. 
I have given a jewel to Macerata.” 
Leo XII, when he thought he was 
dying, said, “I thought to have made 
my Father Vincent a saint, but another 
Pope will do it for me.” The laity— 
even the courtly laity—were also moved 
io call him saint, to seek his counsels 
and confess to him. Although they 
knew that he was tireless in seeking 
alms from any rich man who came his 
way, those who consulted him in exile 
come straight from the pages of the 
Almanach de Gotha: There was Carl 
Edward IV, the King of Sardinia; there 
was Pauline Bonaparte, the sister of his 
captor, and Maria Luise of Etruria, as 
well as any number of mere marquises 
and princes. His reputation among the 
higher clergy was equally impressive; 
at the Conclave which elected Cardinal 
Chiaramonti Pope, several votes were 
cast for Bishop Vincent (his own com- 
ment on this event was, “They were 
only making fun of me.”). 

In 1814 the exile was ended and the 
Bishop was allowed to go back to his 
See: Napoleon had been sent to Elba 
and the Pope had been restored to 
Rome. It was a triumphal return—no 
gendarme by him now, no need to grieve 
over the political events. The crows at 
Macerata cried for his blessing, as fire- 
works and banners greeted the return- 
ing Bishop. 

The Pope, too, had returned from ex- 
ile. His very first task in Rome was to 
arrange a retreat for the cardinals, for 
himself, and for the secular clergy of 
that city—and to invite the Bishop of 
Macerata to conduct it. Now, and 
throughout his life, this vigorous and 
many-sided priest did the work of three 


enews 


men; he was a contemplative, he was 
a preacher, he was an administrator— 
and how he accomplished so much so 
well in the normal allotment of twenty- 
four hours a day is one of those mys- 
terious secrets saints seem to share. 

The diocese to which the Bishop re- 
turned was not flourishing, in spite of 
his pastoral letters. The mood of the 
French Revolution had caught on; many 
Italians had left the Faith for the “God- 
dess of Reason.” Even physically, the 
See was in a state of bad repair. 

The first step the Bishop took on his 
return is one that might have been ex- 
pected: he had missions in his two cities. 
He next reformed the seminaries—where 
teaching and discipline had slackened— 
and re-established the dispersed com- 
munities of monks. This whirlwind spir- 
ituality was immensely effective—so much 
so that Father Vincent was urged by 
neighboring bishops to come and show 
them how to bring about the same re- 
sults. He was getting on in years now, 
but he set out to visit and to preach in 
neighboring Sees. On these trips, he was 
often accompanied by Monsignor Odes- 
calchi, who was to be made a cardinal 
a little later and then to retire and be- 
come a Jesuit. The saint’s career, too, 
seemed ended; he was nearly seventy 
and begged to be “retired.” 

But the Holy Father would not con- 
sent. There was a period of nine years 
between the Bishop’s return from exile 
and his actual surrender of the diocese. 
That period was marked by another 
flurry of political excitement: Napoleon 
broke out of his exile and marched on 
Paris. The Pope fled Rome for Genoa 
and it looked, in the months before 
Waterloo, as if the Church in Italy 
would again be placed under siege. The 
Macerata population. was particularly 
alarmed: Joachim Murat, King of Na- 
ples under Napoleon, had declared war 
on Austria and was marching toward 
Macerata. The Bishop characteristically 
ignored the battle maps and dispatches 
from the front and retired to his chapel 
to discover what might be in store. He 





Successful Failure 


> A peasant had four sons. Three were 


celebrities in Russia—a writer, a cartoonist, 


and a press photographer. 


“You must be proud and happy,” a 
friend said to the old man, “with three 


such successful sons.” 


“Oh, but consider the fourth one,” the 
peasant replied. “He lives in the United 


States.” 
“What does he do there?” 
“He's unemployed.” 





“Oh, dear,” the friend commiserated, “how sad, how terrible!” 
“What do you mean?” cried the peasant. “Without his help I'd 


have starved to death long ago!” 


David J. Dallin in “New York Times Magazine” 
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is said to have prostrated himself for, 
short time before the Blessed Sacramen, 
and then, arising, to have cried, “Gq 
is with us!” He left the palace ay 
walked through the streets, assuring hj 
flock that God had told him that ty 
city would be safe. 

(The Bishop, however, did not ney 
lect natural precautions in this eme. 
gency: when it was rumored that th 
Austrians might sack the town, he 
on his bishop's robes and called on the 
commander, General Bianchi, begging 
him to keep his soldiers out of the town, 
His eloquence, as usual, won.) 

Works of corporate mercy largely 
filled the last years of Blessed Vincent’ 
episcopacy. Plague swept the city and 
he established numerous emergency hos 
pitals there and, himself, walked through 
the wards to visit the sick. His concerp 
for individual souls was still intense; 
returning from Appignano, he heard of 
a dying woman in a village near-by and 
broke his journey to stay by her bed 
until the local priest could arrive. 


| ie 1823, Pope Pius VII died and 
Cardinal Della Genge, a friend of 
Bishop Strambi’s, was elected to the 
Holy See as Leo XII. Within a year, 
the Bishop sought a great favor from 
his friend—the favor of being finally 
retired. “I am eighty years old,” he 
wrote, “suffering from constant weak- 
ness, and weighed down by fatigue. | 
cannot satisfy my conscience that I am 
equal to the grave duties imposed on 
me for the good of the people confided 
to my care.” After a little hesitation, 
the Holy Father gave in to this request 
but “only for your own sake,” as he 
assured the Bishop, through one of his 
cardinals. The latter added: “He charges 
me at the same time to inform you that 





his desire is that you fix your abode no- 
where but in his capital, for his formal 
intention is that you shall henceforth 
wait upon his august Person in the Por- 
tifical Palace.” 

The old man’s departure from the 
people he had served so well was 4 
touching one. It was always his talent 
to arouse tears—of fervor, of joy, and 
of kindly sorrow when he took his de 
parture from any place. When he gave 


his final blessing to the crowds about | 


his carriage, his eye fell on the poor, 
always in need of alms. 

“I have nothing left!” he cried out 
in distress. Then he remembered his 
bishop’s ring. He took it off, and handed 
it to one of the priests, saying, “Blessed 
are the poor.” It was his farewell address 
to Macerata. 

Poor Blessed Vincent! For twenty 
three years he had longed for the soli- 
tude and uninterrupted contemplation 
of the Passionist cloister. Instead, he 
was now given an “elegant reception” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The nearest thing I know of to illustrate how a 


fish must feel out of water is a Catholic in Sweden 


(atholics in Sweden 


by LAWRENCE PETERSON 





HE nearest thing I know of to illus- 

trate how a fish must feel out of 
water is for a Catholic to live in Sweden. 
This is a Protestant country through 
and through. There is practically no 
Catholic life and absolutely no Catholic 
atmosphere. Out of a population of 
about seven million, Catholics in Sweden 
number about sixteen thousand. Their 
present number is as large as it is solely 
because of the flood of refugees. Before 
the war there were only between four 
and five thousand Catholics. Now their 
ranks are swollen to probably over 
twenty thousand, of which the Church 
has registered about sixteen thousand. 
Percentage-wise, then, Catholics form 
only about one-fifth of one per cent of 
Sweden’s population. 

It was not always so, of course. Sweden 
was once a Catholic country—from about 
the eleventh century to the sixteenth. 
But, with the Reformation, Sweden went 
from the condition of being most Catho- 
lic to that of being most Protestant. The 
very profession of the Catholic faith was 
forbidden until some seventy-five years 
ago, and even today the Catholic lives 
under many serious disabilities and in- 
justices. However, conditions have im- 
proved during three-quarters of a cen- 
tury—for instance, an individual Catholic 
may now own real property, although 
the Church as such is not recognized as 
a juridical person and, therefore, cannot 
own property in her own name. 

In all of Sweden, and Sweden is about 
the same size as the state of California, 
there are only forty-three priests to take 
care of the Catholics, who are spread all 
over the country. The country is divided 
into eleven parishes, but of these six 
have only one or two priests to cover the 
whole parish. The amount of traveling 
that must be done by these priests is con- 
siderable, yet only two priests in all the 
land have a car. Of these forty-three 
priests, twenty-seven are centered in the 
three large cities of Stockholm, Gothen- 
berg, and Malmé, where, of course, most 
of the Catholics live. 
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The most serious problem for the 
Catholic here is probably one difficult 
for American Catholics to understand, 
and that is the difficulty of getting to 
Mass. The Mass is the center of a Catho- 
lic’s spiritual life, and without the Mass 
the Catholic may gradually lose his faith 
and remain a Catholic in name only and 
not in practice. Many of the Swedish 
Catholics do just that—drift. They drift 
from the Church. Those in the northern 
part of Sweden, for instance, are indeed 
fortunate if a priest comes close enough 
to their village so they can attend Mass 
once a year. In most of Sweden, Mass 
once a year may be somewhat unusual, 
but once every six months certainly is 
not. In all of Sweden, there are just 
eighteen places—churches and chapels— 
where a Catholic may attend Mass regu- 
larly. 

There are three priests who just travel. 
One of these is a Polish priest in south- 
ern Sweden. He has a car and manages 
to say Mass in at least thirty-five different 
places every month. Then there are two 
other priests from Stockholm and near- 
by who spend all their time traveling. 
All the other priests journey into out 
lying districts too, of course, but within 
the vast limits of their own parishes. But 
these priests are fortunate enough to 
have a church in the town where they 
live. The Catholic population here has 
always been scattered, but never before 
to the extent that it is now. The refu- 
gees who came after the war spread 
throughout the country and augmented 
the problem. Only in a few places did 
they form separate settlements. 

Another major problem is that of lan- 
guage, although as the years pass it be- 
comes less serious. When the refugees 
first came, the language barrier was very 
real. But now most of these refugees 
have been in Sweden for three or four 
years and understand Swedish. But they 
still like their hymns and vocal prayers 
in their native language, and in most 
places there is a Mass and services once 
a month in a language other than Swed- 





Bishop Johannes F. Mueller is 
the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden 


ish, usually Polish, Hungarian, or Italian. 

The language problem still remains 
for the clergy. For the priests, who come 
and go, German more often than Swed- 
ish is used for communication. For these 
priests are of many nationalities; only 
three or four are native Swedes. Yet, re- 
gardless of nationality, German seems to 
have been adopted as the common 
tongue. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that Germany and Poland have supplied 
most of the vocations for Sweden, and in 
the past Germany was the major sup- 
port of the missions in Sweden. Since 
the war, however, the Swedish mission 
has had to look elsewhere for support 
and in recent years has looked to Amer- 
ica, which has been so generous in the 
mission field. 

Sweden has a state church—the Luth- 
eran Church. This state church performs 
the very important function of keeping 
all vital statistics for the state. Conse- 
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quently, the Catholic of necessity comes 
into frequent contact with the ministers 
of the state church. For instance, the first 
clergy to meet the refugees were Luther- 
in ministers, and these first meetings 
were often to the disadvantage of the 
Catholics for the simple reason that the 
priest had to go to the state church to 
find out where the Catholics lived. 
These are some of the contacts that 
Swedish Catholics must maintain with 
the Lutheran Church. First. of all, the 
state church must know the place of 
residence of the Catholic, and the Cath- 
olic is regarded as living within the 
proper state church parish, which is a 
civil land unit in regard, for example, 
to the sale of property. When a Catho- 
lic moves, he must notify the Lutheran 
Church of his change of address. When 
Catholic child is born, he must be 
registered with the Lutheran Church. 
When a Catholic dies, his priest must 
notify the state church of the funeral 
(here the authorities assume that if there 
is a funeral, there must have been a 
death, so officially the funeral alone is 
registered). In between birth and death, 
of course, comes marriage—at least for 
most of us. Here the Catholic must have 
the banns announced not only in his 
own church but also in the Lutheran 
church. After the banns have been read 
there, the Catholic gets a certificate from 
the Protestant minister which he takes 
to the priest, who may then, after re- 
ceiving the certificate, perform the mar- 


riage. After the marriage, the priest must . 


return the certificate to the state church. 

Chere is also the little matter of taxes. 
Che state church is, of course, supported 
by taxes. The Catholic, too, must pay 
taxes to support the Lutheran Church, 


although they are reduced somewhat for 
him. 


rT °HESE are some of the more minor 
irritations the Swedish Catholic must 
bear. But there are others more serious. 
\ Catholic may not hold any civil service 
position that has any direct connection 
with the state church. A Catholic may 
not become a member of the cabinet, 
although he may become a member of 
parliament, and indeed there was one 
such member some years ago. In Sweden, 
cabinet members are drawn both from 
parliament and from prominent men 
not members of parliament. While this 
disability is not burdensome to the ma- 
jority of Catholics, there is another dis- 
crimination that is: a Catholic may not 
teach in any school where religion is 
taught. The reality of this disadvantage 
is evident when it is noted that religion 
is taught in all the regular public 
schools. This restriction on Catholics is 
by civil law, not church law. 
Incidentally, much of the very biased 
material formerly taught in the public 
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schools as well as the Lutheran cate- 
chism have been discontinued through 
the work of Bishop Mueller. Religion, as 
taught now, actually consists of Bible 
stories and a sort of comparative religion 
class. But still, Catholics may not teach 
in the public schools. 

The Catholic student also raises an 
interesting problem. There are only four 
Catholic schools in all of Sweden—two 
in Stockholm, one in Gothenberg, and 
one in Malmé. They are only grammar 
schools, and therefore take care of only 
part of the child’s education. They are 
recognized by the state, and the state 
supplies lunches for the children, some 
of the text books, and even some of the 
furniture. This support, even though 
very small, is appreciated greatly by the 
Church. For the Church has teachers’ 
salaries to meet, maintenance, and so on, 
while the tuition paid by the students 
is trifling. In Stockholm, indeed, there 
is no tuition. 





Aux. Bishop Ansgar Nelson came 
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The major difficulty that the student 
encounters is in transferring from the 
Catholic grammar school to the next 
higher level, the realskola, which is 
about the same as the first couple of 
years in the American high school. Re- 
ligion is a required course in the public 
grammar school, but the student going 
from the Catholic school is not given a 
grade for his religion course. This is 
not too serious for most students, as 
their other grades are high enough to 
carry the zero in religion. But for those 
on the border line it may prevent their 
entry into the realskola. In Stockholm 
this last fall, there was the case of the 
son 6f a prominent family who was re- 
fused admittance on just this account. 
And there are a few such cases each year. 

The majority of Catholic children 
have to go to public schools. At present, 





these children may or may not take the 
religion course; they are excused if the 
school is given assurance that they re. 
ceive religious instruction in the home, 
This practice is not universal and is not 
based on law, but has developed as a 
matter of practicality by the school au. 
thorities. But, again, the student has no 
grade in religion and so must acquire 
extra “points” (points are given instead 
of grades) in his other studies to com. 
pensate this loss, and his zero in relig.oa 
remains on his school record. The prac 
tice varies where the student takes the 
religion course, but many times he is 
not given a grade anyway, and in all 
other cases, the priests have found, his 
religion grade is lowered when he goss 
to the realskola. Again one might say 
that this system of grading is just a 
minor irritation, and maybe it is—for the 
reader in America—but for the Catholic 
families of Sweden it is a real, everyday 
problem. 


S there not a reform forthcoming in 

the religious laws of Sweden? Yes, 
there is. But it won’t be forthcoming 
this year and probably not for several 
years. Many Catholic newspapers last 
year carried stories of this reform, and 
they were universally optimistic and 
universally superficial. They were based 
on a committee report. However, the 
system of parliamentary committees in 
Sweden is quite different from congres- 
sional committees in the United States, 
and their work extends over many years. 
This report that was issued was the re- 
sult of much work by the committee, but 
even yet the whole problem has not been 
covered and the committee is still work- 
ing on it. Even when the final report is 
presented to the parliament, there is 
bound to be heavy opposition to some 
parts of the proposed law which may 
kill it or at least delay final passage 
again. At the very beginning several 
members of parliament and many pri- 
vate groups expressed their opposition 
to the proposed change in the religious 
laws, and their number has not de- 
creased. 

If the proposed law does eventually 
go through, there are some gains the 
Church may expect. The Church would 
then be recognized as a juridical person 
and would be legally able to hold prop- 
erty. This would do away with the sham 
now employed of the priests’ being 
members of an organization which holds 
the property, or the necessity of employ- 
ing financial foundations to hold church 
property as is now done in some cases. 

Another gain would be that the 
Church would again be allowed to es- 
tablish monasteries and convents in 
Sweden. This is a great movement for- 
ward. However, on closer reading of the 
proposed law, the Church has found 
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three conditions which nullify the per- 
mission. The first condition is that a 
majority of the religious in the mon- 
astery or convent must be Swedish citi- 
zens. This alone will make the establish- 
ment of the monasteries and convents 
impossible, as Sweden supplies very few 
vocations even now. As the years pass, 
one might expect the religious to be 
mainly Swedish, but the condition will 
be impossible to meet at the beginning. 
Naturalization would not help in the 
beginning either, for it takes on the 
average of seven years to become a 
Swedish citizen. 


UT the second condition is even 

more serious. By the terms of the 
proposed law, none of the religious in 
the monasteries and convents would be 
allowed to take any vows for life. This 
condition is, to some extent, due to the 
faulty translation of canon law by the 
members of the committee. They insist- 
ed upon translating the Latin into Swed- 
ish without assistance from anyone con- 
versant with canon law. They refused the 
bishop’s offer of his services as at least a 
guide to interpretation of canon law. 
They feared the supremacy of allegiance 
to the Pope over Sweden in all respects 
and consequently wrote this condition 
into the proposed law. 

The same fear is also expressed in the 
third condition, which is really not a 
necessary nor too important condition, 
except in that it expresses something of 
the atmosphere in which this part of 
the law was written. This condition is 
that the monasteries and convents should 
be under the control of state authority 
(as are other lands in Sweden) and that 
the public authorities may enter them 
it any time. Of course, the public au- 
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Pride of Catholics is the new 
Christ the King Church, Gothen- 
burg. Right: Ruins of St. Olaf’s 
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thorities could enter without this pro- 
vision (as they can in the United States, 
following due process of law), but the 
provision was written in, just to be sure 
—a manifestation of Swedish suspicion of 
Catholicism. 

The real catch in the law, though, 
is the provision that those leaving the 
state church would have their church 
tax reduced. This is not of financial im- 
portance to the Catholics, as they pay 
less tax now, but this is the point in the 
law that the committee is still working 
on, and it may prevent its passage 
through the parliament. As the church 
law is now, a member of the state church 
cannot leave the state church without 
joining, officially, another recognized re- 
ligion, of which there are about four 
(including the Catholic). If the new law 
is passed as it stands now, a member of 
the state church could leave it by just 
giving notice to his minister and thereby 
also receive a substantial reduction in 
his church tax. Some of the members of 
the committee and many of the members 
of parliament fear that this might result 
in a type of mass exodus from the state 
church. As it is now, the state churches 
are practically empty, except on Christ- 
mas and Easter, and with the added in- 
centive of reduced taxes so many Swedes 
would drop out of the state church as 
substantially to reduce the income of 
that church. The tax varies with income, 
so that those with low incomes pay very 
little, but those in the higher brackets 
pay substantial sums, and this would 
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certainly be a temptation for them to 
get rid of a tax burden. 

The committee has also done a bit of 
propaganda work by declaring that it 
would change the law so as to recognize 
the religion courses taken in Catholic 
schools. But again one finds strings at- 
tached, this time two. To receive credit 
for the religion instruction taken in the 
Catholic school, the student would have 
to pass an examination given by an ex- 
aminer from the state schools. It takes 
very little imagination to picture the 
result of these examinations given by the 
Protestant teachers of religion to the 
Catholic students. But the second con- 
dition is really most odious. It provides 
that, if the Catholic teaching is not 
found satisfactory, the student can be 
forced to take the state church religious 
instruction. This is certainly not an 
improvement and is hardly compatible 
with the principle of freedom of religion. 


ET, even against all these formid- 

able odds, the Church in Sweden is 
pushing forward. Last year the Church 
gained fifty converts, the largest number 
in its recent history in Sweden. This 
may seem a very small number to many 
readers in America—fifty converts in a 
land of seven million souls. But it is a 
big advance over past years. It is a sad 
thing to relate, but the greatest obstacle 
to conversiom is not mere ignorance of 
God, is not ignorance and _ prejudice 
concerning the Catholic Church; it is the 
Swedish indifference to religion. And 
yet, in spite of this indifference, in spite 
of their present rank of second-class 
citizenship, the Catholics in Sweden dare 
to hope for equality and brotherhood in 
the land that once belonged to their 
fathers. 
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Protestants in Spain 





Much has been said, and reams have been written on the treatment of non- 


Editor's Note: Some weeks ago Senator 
srewster read Mr. Max Klein’s letter on 
Protestants in Spain to the Senate. Since 
so little notice was given in the press 
and because of the importance of the 
matter, we herewith give the complete 
text, with Senator Brewster’s consent, 
together with the Senator’s own obser- 
vations. 


PAIN is one of the oldest countries 
S in the world, certainly under its 
modern establishment, one which has 
had a long history, and one with which 
our relations have been unfortunately 
interrupted in recent years, a country 
standing guard at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, without whose friendly 
attitude it would have been impossible 
in the last war to carry on the African 
invasion, without whose friendly atti- 
tude the protection of our interests in 
the Middle East would have been dif- 
ficult. We have declared Greece and 
‘Turkey as vital, and we have exhibited 
ereat interest in Palestine. We have 
very extensive investments in the entire 
Mediterranean area. Yet, all of them 
would be utterly indefensible if there 
were not a friendly attitude on the part 
of the Government of Spain. 

But it seems to me to be desirable 
that in connection with the considera- 
tion of this problem we consider the 
question which repeatedly is agitated be- 
low the surface, about which little is 
said publicly, but which repeatedly is 
brought up in the lobby discussions, 
namely, the Catholic issue. I have spoken 
of it before, and it seems to me alto- 
gether good that it should be brought 
out into the open, for, when one dis- 
cusses the matter with high officials in 
our Government, that is the thing that 
is privately asserted, namely, that the 
Catholic persecutions in Spain make it 
undesirable and inadvisable that we 
should. normalize our relations with 
Spain. 

But in order to contribute in some 
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Catholics in Spain. Here are the facts from impartial sources 


by SENATOR OWEN BREWSTER 


measure to an understanding of the con- 
ditions which prevail, in the course of 
two visits to Spain in the last year, it 
seemed to me very appropriate to in- 
quire somewhat assiduously into the 
matter. Along with some other members 
of Congress, I attended religious serv- 
ices in Protestant chapels in various 
parts of Spain. I saw the conditions un- 
der which they were held. I talked with 
many members of the Protestant clergy 
and with many Protestants and also with 
Jews. I arrived at conclusions which 
have been very well expressed in a com- 
munication which was written to me at 
my request regarding the conditions 
which prevail. I wish to give it as my 
considered opinion, from an observation 
of conditions in Barcelona, Bilbao, Se- 
ville, Madrid, and from various contacts 
throughout that country, that it repre- 
sents a considered appraisal of the status 
of religious relations in Spain, and I 
think it may be helpful to all thoughtful 
Americans who would like to have a 
somewhat impersonal and impartial ap- 
praisal. 

This is a letter written to me by the 
president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Barcelona. His name is 
Max H. Klein. It is my understanding 
that he is a member of the Catholic 
faith, although his name would indicate 
that his ancestry might have been some- 
what different. 

I visited with him. I talked at length 
with him about the matter. I know that 
his character is expressed in every line 
of this communication, which I am 
pleased to adopt as a report of the con- 
ditions as I found them in that country: 

October 5, 1949. 
Hon. Owen Brewster 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Senator: 

You have asked me to state in writing my 
personal views on what you refer to as the 
so-called Protestant problem in Spain, and 
I am both willing and pleased to comply 
with your request in the hope that the 


eventual clearing up of misunderstanding; 
on this question, particularly in the United 
States, will help to restore normal relations 
between the United States and Spain. 

I have lived in Spain the greater part of 
twenty-seven years, the last four as presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Spain. I consequently believe that 
I have a fairly good insight into Spanish 
conditions. 

I should like to say right at the outset 
that I personally had never heard of any 
such thing as a Protestant problem in Spain 
until T read Mr. Homer Bigart’s article of 
February 23, 1949, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. I thought that this article gross- 
ly misrepresented the facts of the case and 


in this way not only harmed the reputation 


of the Spanish people and Government but 
at the same time did great harm to our own 
American interests. It was for this rea- 
son, and in a sense of equity and fair play, 
that I replied to Mr. Bigart’s article in 
a letter to the editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, which letter, however, was ap- 
parently not found worthy of publication. 

During the last five months, I have made 
a point of personally investigating this 
so-called problem. 

When I first expressed the opinion that 
the problem did not exist in Spain, I appar- 
ently went a little too far. I must qualify 
this statement by saying that it does exist, 
particularly in the minds of some of the 
Protestant pastors here whose reports have 
produced the impression that Protestants 
are being actively persecuted in Spain, 
which is not the case. 


Protestant pastors in Spain have repeat: — 


edly stressed the fact that they suffer from 
the lack of freedom of worship and freedom 
of speech, which has apparently aroused 


public indignation in Great Britain and the — 


United States. May I say that I have found 
these statements misleading and_ inexact, 
and, after talking the matter over with some 
of the pastors, they themselves admitted 
that they might have been overzealous in 
their complaints. 

It seems to me that the Protestants of, 
say, Barcelona, cannot complain of lack of 
freedom of worship when they have over 
twenty authorized chapels functioning regu- 
larly and without the slightest difficulty of 
interference. 
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I may interpolate that I attended two 
of those chapels, myself, while in Bar- 
celona, and can testify to the correct- 
ness of what he says. 

They complain of the fact that they are 
not allowed to have external signs on their 
chapels. This to my mind may be a justified 
complaint, though possibly not a very im- 
portant one. However, it should be noted 
that the Catholic churches have no external 
signs either. 

Again I can testify that as a fact they 
apparently do not go in for signs on 
their churches in Spain. 

They further complain, and they use it 
as an argument with reference to the lack 
of freedom of speech, that they are only 
allowed to preach within the chapels and 
not outside of the chapels. This seems to 
me perfectly normal, and I can see no rea- 
son why this should be considered as a 
breach of their freedom of speech. 

In that connection, I may say that 
under the Spanish practice there are not 
allowed the street meetings with which 
we are rather familiar in this country, 
which are conducted by certain of our 
denominations. 

Some of the pastors have also stressed the 
point that they have sometimes written to 






























































































































































































































































articles in connection with their activities, 
which articles, however, were not published. 
May I say that here in Spain this is not an 
uncommon occurrence, as I personally have 
written several articles to the newspapers 
on commercial matters which also have not 
been published. The refusal of this publi- 
cation, however, has not been taken by me 
to mean that I am being persecuted, nor did 
I so interpret the refusal of the New York 
Herald Tribune to publish my afore-men- 
tioned letter on the so-called Protestant 
problem in Spain. 


Some of the pastors complain that they 
and their churches have in the past been 
physically attacked, though they admit that 
such attacks have been isolated and were 
not incited by the Government. Under closer 
questioning the pastors admitted that the 
majority of such attacks—there were very 
few—took place immediately after the entry 
of Nationalist forces into the cities where 
their chapels happened to be located. I 
think that in all fairness to all sides we 
should not take into consideration any acts 
of violence which may have happened im- 
mediately after the entry of the victorious 
troops, because we all know what this 
means. Nor do I think we should take into 
consideration the fact that all Protestant 











local newspapers asking them to publish & chapels were closed during the time cities 





were occupied by anti-Franco forces. In the 
case of these anti-Franco forces, I think we 
should give them the benefit of the doubt 
and not consider them as troops of a regular 
army but more as a conglomeration of 
Anarchists, Communists, Syndicalists, etc., 
who naturally had no use for places of 
worship of any faith. 

Another complaint is that some years ago 
certain unsigned handbills were distributed 
amongst the population, which resulted in 
creating anti-Protestant feeling. The pastors 
I interviewed were unable to tell me any- 
thing as to the origin of these handbills, 
but they did seem to think that they were 
not government-inspired, and, as a matter 
of fact, whenever requested to do so the 
local government authorities provided the 
chapels with police protection, 

I may interpolate at this point that 
I found a very interesting case, reported 
to me by a Protestant pastor who was 
conducting services without authority of 
law—in fact, in defiance of the law— 


but who appealed to the municipal gov- 
ernmental authorities for protection in 
the conduct of the services. He was ac- 
corded that protection by the police, 
even though he 


was proceeding entirely 
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without authority of law in the entire 
conduct of the services. It was a case 
brought to my attention by a Protestant 
pastor in Barcelona. 

It is not unlikely that these handbills 
were distributed by extreme left-wing ele- 
ments, who are certainly not interested in 
seeing normal relations between the West- 
ern Allies and Spain, and who resort to all 
possible methods for maintaining a certain 
amount of friction between these countries. 

Some pastors complain of attacks on the 
Protestant faith by Cardinal Segura of Se- 
ville. Although I have not actually read 
what Cardinal Segura is supposed to have 
said, | know that he is a very old-fashioned 
and intolerant member of the Catholic 
Church— 


CALL attention to the fact that Mr. 
Klein, who writes this, is himself a 

Catholic— 
who has gone so far as to threaten any 
young woman who is seen dancing with a 
member of the opposite sex with expulsion 
from Catholic societies. It looks, therefore, 
as if Cardinal Segura does not confine his 
persecution to the members of the Protes- 
tant faith and is just as intolerant with 
members of the Catholic Church. In all 
fairness, it seems to me that his statements 
should not be taken as truthfully reflecting 
the position of the Catholic Church, much 
less that of the Spanish State. 
\nother complaint is that there are no 
otestant members in the present Spanish 
Government. When questioned, some of the 
pastors admitted that this was purely coin- 
cidental and due to the fact that there just 
happened to be no Protestant with sufficient 
qualifications to hold high government of- 
fice. There is no law or anvthing in the 
constitution forbidding Protestants to serve. 

\eain it is stated that Protestants are 
unable to become officers of the army, navy, 
or air forces. IT have not been able to get 
to the bottom of this question, but, to the 
hest of my knowledge, there is no law pro- 
hibiting a Protestant from becoming an 
officer. It is merely a matter of tradition. 

Many of the pastors who are foreigners 
readily admitted that if the government 


Pr 


wished to expel them from Spain this could’ 


be easily done by merely not renewing their 
residence permits, which renewal is obliga- 
tory for all foreigners every two years. 
Chey state that the government has never 
taken advantage of this prerogative in order 
to expel them from the country. 

I think that this so-called Protestant 
problem really boils down to the following 
fundamentals: 

The Spanish Government does not pro- 
hibit Protestants from worshipping accord- 
ing to their beliefs and to this end allows 
wthorized chapels to function normally. 
What the Spanish Catholic people do resent, 
ind quite naturally so, is that Protestant 
missionaries should consider Spain as a pro- 
pitious field for the conversion of Catholics 
to Protestantism. 

That, I think, is the conclusion I 
reached, that the distinction is one be- 
tween worship and proselyting, that so 
far as worship by Protestants is con- 
cerned it is not difficult to find a solution 
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In Good Form 


> As the train pulled out of the 
station, a young fellow raced after 
it, threw his bag on the rear plat- 
form, and swung aboard. He gave 
a triumphant look at the elderly 
passenger who had watched his 
performance from the observation 
platform. 

The other was unimpressed. 

“You made it, son,” he admit- 
ted, “but you’re exhausted. Why, 
when I was your age I could run 
twice as far to catch a train and 
still be as fresh as a daisy.” 

“You don’t understand, Pop,” 
the young man panted. “I missed 
this train at the last station!” 

—Bob Blakely 











for the matter. If it comes to proselyting 
actively among the Spanish Catholic 
population, then difficulty comes; ex- 
actly as we sometimes have difficulty, in 
our own country when certain groups in 
certain areas undertake actively to pro- 
selyte on other areas where there are 
very different points of view. He goes 
on: 

I think that, on the one hand, Protestant 
circles outside of Spain should be truth- 
fully informed of the position here, which 
on the whole is favorable, and they should 
be made to realize that the spreading of 
erroneous information about the situation is 
harmful to their own religious interests as 
well as to the general interests of their 
respective countries. 

On the other hand, I think the Spanish 
Government should be prevailed upon to 
give increased facilities for Protestant wor- 
ship, especially as regards the free entry of 
religious books, and also grant the per- 
mits necessary for the building of additional 
chapels. I understand that there has been 
a great deal of delay in the granting of such 
permits. After twenty-seven years spent in 
Spain, may I say that such delays are un- 
avoidable and I, for instance, had to wait 
eighteen months for a permit to import six 
automobile tires which were my property. 
The fact that I had to move heaven and 
earth to finally get the permit cannot be at- 
tributed to persecution of any kind, but 
simply means that the wheels of bureau- 
cracy in Spain grind slowly. 

I may here interpolate that the wheels 
of bureaucracy in Washington and prob- 
ably in Moscow sometimes grind slowly, 
as we have all learned to our sorrow, and 





we become enmeshed in endless bureau. 
cratic red tape. 

I also believe that the Spanish Govern- 
ment should be duly informed of the fact 
that there are many denominations of Prot. 
estants and that, for instance, in a city 
where there is a Baptist chapel there may 
be some Methodists who would like to build 
their own. For the Spaniards a Protestant 
is a Protestant, and 99 per cent of the 
people have never heard of the various de- 
nominations. This, it may seem, may be one 
of the reasons why the building of addi- 
tional chapels may in some instances have 
been delayed, as the government may have 
mistakenly thought that Protestant wor- 
shippers were already amply provided for. 

As a conclusion, I might say that all of 
the above matters, as well as many others, 
could more properly and efficiently be 
brought to the attention of the Spanish 
Government, and with a much better chance 
of being remedied, if we had an American 
Ambassador to represent us here. 

The presence of an Ambassador would 
help to clear up one of the most important 
causes of confusion on this question; name- 
ly, the confusion between Protestant com- 
plaints against the actions and statements of 
Catholic authorities, on the one hand, and 
Protestant complaints against the Spanish 
State, on the other hand. In a country 
where 99.9 per cent of the people who have 
any religion at all are confirmed Catholics, 
this distinction is not an easy one to draw, 
and in order that American opinion may be 
properly informed it is absolutely necessary 
that it should receive the kind of top-level 
reports that only a full Ambassador can 
produce. 

In my opinion, the strongest ill feeling 
and resentment will be found to have arisen 
from conflict between Protestants and Cath- 
olics. This kind of conflict is absolutely 
normal in any country where several dif- 
ferent religions are allowed to coexist. It is 
a conflict which occurs quite normally, and, 
may I add, healthily in our own country. 
It is a conflict which should not be con- 
fused with “persecution of the state.” 


Yours very truly, 
Max H. Klein. 


SHOULD like to add that, when he 

speaks of the 99.9 per cent Catholic 
predominance in that country, it is the 
general estimate that there are only 
from 15,000 to 30,000 Protestants in the 
entire country, more or less scattered, so 
that the problem does not bear as much 
significance as is sometimes given to it 
by those persons who agitate the matter, 
sometimes very earnestly and undoubt- 
edly with the best of intentions, when it 
is compared with the vital interests of 
this country which are so necessarily in- 
volved. 

I should like to conclude with two 
quotations, one from Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who was a representative of the United 
States in the United Nations when it 
was decided to refrain from voting. She 
was one of the five delegates who parti- 
cipated in that decision, but I think her 


THE SIGN 

















thought has changed somewhat regard- 
ing this question, judging from certain 
expressions she has recently made in her 
column, from which I quote, with the 
first sentence of which I disagrée rather 
sharply: 

There is very little to choose between a 
Communistic Spain and a Fascist Spain. 

Certainly, under the principle laid 
down by the Secretary of State in his 
recent press release, when he said that 
the only question we should ask is 
whether a nation is determined to pro- 
tect its independence against Communist 
aggression, and, if it is, we should recog- 
nize our basic unity with it on this point 
—certainly the Secretary of State, in 
that utterance, would disagree very 
sharply with what I hope was a some- 
what casual statement of Mrs. Roosevelt 
that there is very little to choose between 
a Communistic Spain and a Fascist 
Spain. 

As a matter of fact, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile, which was Communist- 
dominated, and which took between 
“$300,000,000 and $500,000,000 in gold 
out of Spain and deposited most of that 
money in Moscow, the rest of it in Mex- 
ico, is still functioning on that money 
in Paris. They appeared at the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Stockholm last 
fall as the representatives of Spain and 
were admitted to the interparliamentary 
conference as representatives of the 
people of Spain. (Our American dele- 
gates were also present.) A sabotage 
school is conducted by them in France, 
across the Spanish border, to carry on 
repeated incursions into Spain to stir 
up difficulty. 


HE idea we in America should view 

with equanimity the substitution 
of the Spanish Government-in-exile, 
which is the only alternative to the 
present regime, and the one which al- 
most inevitably would move in to suc- 
ceed it if we should starve the existing 
regime into collapse, is something which 
cannot be viewed with anything but 
profound concern by one familiar with 
the contacts and the points of view it 
represents, and with the inevitable re- 
sults of its being re-established as the 
power in the Iberian Peninsula. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt goes on to. say 
something which I think is far more in 
accord with our viewpoint: 

It may well be that the resolution to with- 
draw Ambassadors was not wise— 

It is now admitted by the Secretary 
of State that the original action was a 
mistake, that the United States Govern- 
ment did not believe in it at the time, 
but reluctantly agreed to it under the 
representation of our associated powers 


in Europe. Mrs. Roosevelt goes on to 
say— 


since the people of every nation are free — 


to choose their own form of government 
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—and we should respect their decision. 

Our hope that a free election would es- 
tablish a democratic form of government in 
Spain was not realized. It seems to me what 
we really want is to convince Spain that 
the ways of freedom and. democracy are 
synonymous, and therefore we leave her 
free to choose her own way. 


Senator Owen Brewster, (R-Maine). 
He studied the facts on Spain 


Harris & Ewing 


the self-respect of our own country in 
carrying out policies which are in con- 
sonance with our traditional practices 
and which are far better calculated to 
serve the interests of America and the 
interests of world peace. 

Our British friends have intimated 
Spain is not worthy of credit. Yet, to 
my amazement, when I was there I 
found they were in the process of renew- 
ing a trade agreement with Britain for 
the interchange of $300,000,000 worth of 
goods a year. It is a strange theory, on 
the part of a nation which we are assist- 
ing so much in financing, that they 
should find it possible to do that amount 
of business with Spain while frowning 
upon any commercial intercourse. 

France and Britain are supposed to be 
the two nations which have discouraged 
our normalization of relations. France 
is doing $100,000,000 worth of business 
with Spain, and, meanwhile, our own 
commercial intercourse has been reduced 
to negligible proportions. We sce the 
great Spanish cotton mills which are 
so much in need of cotton from Amcr- 
ica. We have 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
stored up and we do not know what to 
do with it. It is a sufficient quantity to 
start those factories for the beneficial 
flow of the very lifeblood which is vital 
to Spain’s carrying on; it is beneficial 
to us, to them, and to all the world, and 





Those words, it seems to me, express 
what is the present viewpoint of our 
State Department. 

I want also to incorporate, on the 
question of the attitude of the existing 
Spanish regime, a quotation from one 
who, I think, will be recognized as cer- 
tainly thoroughly unprejudiced in the 
American scene, one who was in charge 
of the conduct of the war on behalf of 
Great Britain, and who, therefore, speaks 
with some knowledge of the Spanish at- 
titude. I refer to Winston Churchill, 
and I quote from his statement on this 
point, as follows: 

There is no doubt that if Spain had 
vielded to German blandishments the 
Straits of Gibraltar would have been closed, 
all access to the Mediterranean would have 
been cut off, and the Spanish coasts would 
have become nesting places for German 
U-boats. Spain injured neither us nor the 
United States in the war, and, as for free- 
dom, I can say there’s more liberty in Spain 
under Franco than there is in any country 
behind the Iron Curtain, and I see no 
reason why Spain should be excluded from 
the United Nations any longer. 

That seems to me to sum up the 
Spanish situation at this time which 
very many thoughtful Americans con- 
cerned with American defense hope may 
very soon be normalized in our relations, 
not because of our primary solicitude for 
Spain but because of our concern for 
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Homer Bigart. He looked at 

Spain with jaundiced eyes 

yet some blighting power which has 
seemed to paralyze our hands so un- 
fortunately in the Orient, in the Middle 
East, and in the Mediterranean area, 
seems still to exercise its bynumbing 
influence and to deny the normal action 
which would be so well calculated to 
serve the interests of world peace. 
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PQOUE present article has two objec- 
| tives. One is to outline in the sim- 
and plainest way the teaching of 
Catholic Church on family life and 
ily wages. The other purpose—a sec- 
ry one—is quite different. It is to 
for greater interest and even en- 
iasm for the positive as distinct from 
negative side of Catholic doctrine on 
riage and income. This latter pur- 

will be touched upon first, with 

f reference to the differences between 

positive and the negative aspects of 


teaching on the matters being dis- | 


sed. 


» far as the family is concerned, the 
positive” is taken to refer espe- 
to the need for placing more 

yhasis on the sacred character of 

rimony, and less on the opposites of 
rriage — divorce, “planned _ parent- 
* and adultery. Merely denouncing 
rce or its allied evils, without giving 
attention to the sacredness of mar- 
can hardly be rated more than 
naturalism. Such procedure would 
be unlike denouncing mortal sin 
failing to preach the saving grace 
vided by Our Divine Redeemer. 
rybody knows what divorce is—some- 
ng that is in almost every instance 
upportable selfishness. But it is very 
ubtful whether everybody knows what 
true nature of Christian marriage is 
omething that is lifted up above the 
tural and sanctified by the God of 
ven and earth. 
Moreover, it may well be questioned 
1ether protesting against an evil is 
rly as effective in preventing the evil 
is holding up for admiration and imi- 
ition the ideal which the evil attacks. 
ideal offers something to be striven 
vard, whereas the evil, as a rule, mere- 
festers quietly without being replaced 
sood. Parenthetically, the National 
tholic Family Life Conference is to 
commended for stressing the super- 
ural character of marriage, instead of 
ynfining itself to deploring the crimes 
id sins against marriage. 
So far as family income is concerned, 
term “positive” is taken to refer 
pecially to the need of devoting more 

‘rgy toward establishing socially just 

zes, and spending less time in telling 

w bad and impossible Communism is. 
And for fear that anyone may think that 
present writer is unduly tender 
ird Communism, let it be said as 
nly as it can be said that any dealings 
Communism are utterly impossible, 
sed as it is on lying, duplicity, espio- 
and as Asia and Europe know only 
well, on slave prison camps and 
irder. These facts, however, in no way 
tify non-Communists in limiting their 
tivity to showing the repulsiveness of 
mmunism. Nor, it should be added, 
they justify those persons whose 
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Family Income 


The Popes have proposed the sanest basic formu- 


la for planning a fair wage rate for the worker 


single desire seems to be to avoid doing 
anything constructive in the way of re- 
moving poverty and injustices all too 
common in the industrial and even the 
agricultural nations of the world. 

Is it not clear that Catholics should be 
much more occupied than they are with 
the positive than with the negative side 
of wages? To be sure, there is a Catholic 
position on wages, no less than there is 
a Catholic position on marriage. But do 
not all too many persons—quite apart 
from certain myopic newspaper pub- 
lishers and newspaper columnists—have 
to confess that they have felt that they 
have done enough by simply “putting 
Communism in its place?” Assuredly, 
Communism is an evil to be denounced. 
But the same is true of murder, blas- 
phemy, and lying. Merely denouncing 
these things does not help in any appre- 
ciable way to stamp them out. Merely 
doing so may have the single effect of 
putting the denouncer in the category 
of being a dyed-in-the-wool denouncer. 
Is it not much more strategically sound 
to lend a hand to removing the existing 
injustices, which are red meat for Com- 
munism? To be sure, such a policy re- 
quires much more informed courage 
than merely remaining in a cold intel- 
lectual tower, at a safe distance from the 
facts of everyday life. 


OPE Pius XI in Forty Years After 

put his finger on an important point 
when he compared the attitude of those 
who are totally indifferent with respect 
to the dangers of Communism, with the 
attitude of those who do nothing to re- 
move Communism by removing the so- 
cial injustices that help bring it about. 
The latter group, he holds, are much 
more culpable than the former. He af- 
firms: “All the more gravely to be con- 
demned is the folly of those who neglect 
to remove or change the conditions that 
inflame the minds of peoples and pave 
the way for thé overthrow and destruc- 
tion of society” (Paragraph 112). 

Perhaps enough has been said thus 
far on the secondary purpose of this 
article, which is to promote wider activity 
on the side of the positive as distinct 
from the negative features of the doc- 
trine on marriage and wages. But, after 
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all, the central concern of the present 
article is to outline the Catholic position 
on family life and family income. A sum- 
mary statement of Catholic teaching on 
the family will first be given, followed 
by a like statement on family wages. 

First, marriage unites a man and 
woman on their wedding day in closest 
intimacy, up to the death of either 
spouse. People may make whatever argu- 
ment they want concerning the binding 
force of the promises spoken at a mar- 
riage ceremony. Some persons will say— 
and of course say rightly—that a man or 
woman of honor will keep his or her 
pledged word given in the marriage rite, 
even to death. Others will say: nonsense, 
matriage vows are not to be taken as 
seriously as all that. But however men 
may argue on this point, Almighty God 
has spoken, and most explicitly, on it. 
He has made it known as His will that 
the marriage contract, once consum- 
mated, remains a contract solemn, bind- 
ing, and unbreakable by any human 
power, until the death of either spouse. 
Further, the Catholic Church, speaking 
for her Divine Founder, has from the 
beginning pronounced the marriage con- 
tract between Christians a sacrament, 
enriched with God’s help and grace. 

Thus God the Father spoke in. Para- 
dise: “Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife: and they shall be two in one 
flesh” (Genesis 2:24). And Our Blessed 
Saviour confirmed this high teaching: 
“From the beginning of the creation, 
God made them male and female. For 
this cause a man shall leave his father 
and mother; and shall cleave to his 
wife. And they two shall be in one 
flesh. Therefore now they are not two, 
but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder” (Mark 10:6-9). 

Stated as plainly as it can be stated, 
marriage for the married is to last until 
the death of either husband or wife. It 
is something organic, permanent, in- 
separable. Such God decreed it to be. It 
is older than any state, older than the 
Church. God made marriage, whereas 
to speak with complete historical ac- 
curacy, man made divorce. God made 
marriage monogamous, seeing in His in- 


finite wisdom that monogamy alone can 
assure the dignified perpetuity of the 
human race, whereas man made divorce, 
riding in lust over the sacred claims of 
one’s spouse and perhaps of one’s off- 
spring. 

Marriage, as God ordained it, follows 
certain rules which God laid down for 
it. First, sex activity is allowed as some- 
thing blessed within marriage, but it is 
sinful outside of marriage. Second, mar- 
riage is a union of one husband and one 
wife, which safeguards the human dig- 
nity of husband and wife, and the rights 
of offspring to bodily care and educa- 
tion. Third, it is indissoluble, for no 
human power, not even sin, can break 
or dissolve it. Finally, marriage is by 
no means necessary for everyone, as it is 
assumed to be in modern novels, which 
ordinarily require hero and heroine to 
marry. Indeed, St. Paul goes so far as to 
say: “Therefore both he that giveth his 
virgin in marriage, doth well; and he 
that giveth her not, doth better” (1 Cor. 
7:38). His teaching is crystal clear, that 
nonmatriage as a state of life, embraced 
out of love for Almighty God, is a higher 
state than is marriage itself. Indeed, 
those who seem to fear an overpopulated 
world might well give more thought to 
this teaching which the Church has fos- 
tered from earliest times, and in some 
countries, because of local conditions, 
has succeeded in large measure in mak- 
ing a reality. 


ERHAPS the foregoing is enough on 

the institution of marriage by AlI- 
mighty God. Because monogamous mar- 
riage has its origin in God, it is divinely 
equipped to do certain things. First, like 
every society, it has authority, vested in 
the father, to give it oneness. Moreover, 
parents have a right and a duty to re- 
quire honor and obedience of their chil- 
dren—with all that these words mean. 
Their children in turn have a duty 
to pay honor and obedience to their 
parents. Again, the family is a school. 
It prepares children as no other school 
possibly can prepare them, for life in 
the larger society of the state. How, for 
example, can a child in a small artificial- 
ly restricted family, learn the elementary 
duties of getting along with people, in 
anything like the way that a child can 
do so who is reared in a family of five 
or six or more? It is in the latter type 
of family, to be sure, that the petty dif- 
ferences of childhood inure the offspring 
to the burdens that later, as grown-up 
men and women, they will have to carry. 
Still further, the family is an economic 
society. Ordinarily, it has one purse, one 
income, and one outgo. 
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Nevertheless, in contemporary life in 
the United States, it is frequently not 
only one person who provides income 
for the entire family unit. Actually more 
than one out of every four wage earners 
in the civilian labor force—288 out of 
every 1000—are women. Many of these 
women contribute wholly or in part to 
family maintenance, and do so in per- 
haps up to half of all families. Moreover 
more than six million families of the 
more than thirty-eight million in the na- 
tion have a woman as the sole support. 
Finally, but not “finally” in the design 

| Divine Providence, the family is a re- 
ous unit. Here the children, united 
with their parents, learn to honor God, 
ind learn their duties to Him, their 
parents, and their fellow citi- 
zens. Here, they have it en- 
graved upon their very souls 
hat they owe God the normal 
duties of worship and of love. 

Second, having considered the 
structure of the family as de- 
reed by Almighty God, it is in 
order to take up the basic Cath- 

ic position on family income. 
On this question there is hardly 
ny statement so authoritative 
ind yet so compact and so 
closely reasoned as that of Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical Forty 
Years After. The Pope holds 
that three interests are to be 
taken into account in fixing a 
those of the worker, 
those of the employ=r, and those 
of the general public. These in- 
terests will be lettered below 

1) (b) (c), exactly as they are 
lettered in the original Latin 

xt of the encyclical (Para- 
graphs 70-75). 

a) The Pontiff affirms that. 

worker has a right to com- 
pensation sufficient “to support 

m and his family.” Then he 
goes on with what is of rele- 
vance here, that is, that the 

st of the family and especially 
the wife can be expected to 
contribute to the family treas- 

y. But he lays down the im- 
portant restriction that mothers “con- 

ntrating on household duties, should 
vork primarily in the home or in its 
immediate vicinity.” And he continues 
that it is an “intolerable abuse, and to 
be abolished at all cost, for mothers on 
uccount of the father’s low wage to be 
forced to engage in gainful occupations 
sutside the home.” Perhaps this quota- 
tion will suffice as a statement of doc- 
‘rine on the first ingredient in the papal 
prescription for the just wage. 

it may be helpful at this point to con- 

ler the essential facts regarding work- 
ng women, and especially working wives 
and working mothers in the United 
States. On January 31, 1950, the Wom- 
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just wage: 





en’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor reported that a total of 16,414,000 
women were working for wages in non- 
agricultural industries, and that they 
formed 317 in every 1000 persons of the 
entire labor force of these industries. 
Moreover, according to Bulletin 225 of 
the Women’s Bureau, in 1947 more than 
one-half of all the single women in the 
nation were working for wages, as were 
more than one-third of all the widowed 
and divorced women, and more than 
one-fifth of all the married women. On 
February 28, 1950, the Women’s Bureau 
reported: “Of 261/5 million married 
women, 15 to 49 years of age, who were 
living with their husbands in April, 
1949, somewhat over a fourth were either 
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Mothers, concentrating on household duties, 
should work in the home or its vicinity 


working or looking for work outside the 
home. More than 102/3 million were 
mothers of children under 5, and of 
these a tenth were in the labor force.” 
The wages paid to women in manufac- 
turing are roughly 60 per cent of those 
paid to men, which fact, it should be 
observed, serves to depress the earnings 
of men. 

Still another matter needs to be con- 
sidered. It is the reason why married 
women work. Is it a desire for a higher 
standard of living, or is it necessity? All 
existing evidence indicates the latter is 
overwhelmingly the case, that is, that 
ordinarily married women work because 
they must do so, either to provide a live- 


lihood for themselves, or for their de. 
pendents. For example, it is known that 
the proportion of wives who work for 
wages is materially higher in low-in. 
come families, and markedly lower in 
high-income families. Thus the bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau referred to 
above reveals that wives of husbands re. 
ceiving between $600 and $999 per year 
constituted 22 per cent of all the mar. 
ried women (husband present) in the 
labor force, whereas wives of husbands 
receiving $3000 or more per year con- 
stituted only 6 per cent of all the mar- 
ried women (husband present) in the 
labor force. 

(b) The second ingredient that goes 
into a just wage, in Pius XI’s teaching, 
is the condition of the business, 
Clearly the ability to pay is an 
exceedingly important consid- 
eration in fixing wages. It hap- 
pens, to be sure, that some 
businesses are simply unable to 
pay a living wage without clos- 
ing down. In such cases, the 
cause of the employer’s distress 
is to be determined. If, as the 
Pope teaches, distress is due to 
the employer himself, such as 
simple neglect or failure to 
keep up with new methods, the 
employer is not justified in pay- 
ing less than equitable wages. 
If, on the other hand, the em- 
ployer is not at fault, another 
course is to be followed. For 
example, certain powerful con- 
cerns may be trying to crowd 
him out of business, by under- 
selling him. In cases such as the 
latter, employer and workers, 
together with public officials, 
are counseled to work as har- 
moniously as they can to decide 
whether the business should 
continue, or whether the work- 
ers ought to be cared for in 
some other way, presumably by 
public relief, as was done 
through WPA in the middle 
1930's. 

(c) The third ingredient in 
Pius XI’s formula is the public 
economic good. The Holy Father holds 
that wage levels are to be adjusted to 
the economic good of all the people. 
Public economic good consists of two 
main elements, both of which when 
taken together with (a) and (b) above 
are to regulate wages. The first element 
requires that every industrious worker 
be paid a wage high enough to enable 
him to save a “moderate amount of 
wealth,” modicus census, in order that 
he may meet the common emergencies 
of life and old age, and also be able to 
give his grown-up children “a start in 
life.” This requisite calls for brief com- 
ment, to show how far industrial life in 
the United States is from meeting it. 
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Actually, according to the Economic Re- 
port of the President for January, 1950, 
page 144, the two lowest fifths of all 
“spending units” in the United States 
in 1948—a “spending unit” consisting of 
all persons living in the same dwelling 
and belonging to the same family who 
pool their income to meet major ex- 
penses—had no net savings, and in fact 
were in debt. Obviously, this large seg- 
ment of the population is shut off from 
possessing a “moderate amount of 
wealth.” 

The second element in the public 
economic good of Pius XI is the require- 
ment that wages be high enough to pro- 
vide work opportunity for workers other 
than those for whom the wage is set. By 
other workers the Pontiff refers to “those 
who are able and willing to work,” and 
asserts that opportunity to work for 
these latter “depends largely on the wage 
and salary rate” set for their fellow 
employees. The Holy Father at this point 
is actually urging the maximum employ- 
ment wage, that is, that wages be set at 
such levels as will enable workers to buy 
all that can be produced, and thereby 
keep all workers employed. 


OW, it is well-known that the wages 

of at least one-third and perhaps 
up to one-half of all workers in the 
United States fall far short of meeting 
the second requirement of the public 
economic good as just outlined. In No- 
vember, 1949, the Sub-Committee on Low- 
Income Families of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress adopted the Bureau of the Census 
estimate of 1948 that nearly ten million 
of the 38.5 million families in the United 
States received cash income of less than 
$2000. Here, in the language of the busi- 
ness_man, is a vast buying market going 
to waste. The Sub-Committee comments: 
“The unfilled wants of American fami- 
lies now living on inadequate incomes 
constitute a great underdeveloped eco- 
nomic frontier—a new and expansible 
market for the products of American in- 
dustry. In an economic system geared to 
mass production, there must be mass 
consumption if severe economic disloca- 
tions are to be avoided.” 

It may be admitted that such thinking 
is a bit on the selfish side. It holds in 
effect: give these underpaid people more 
income, either in wages or in pensions, 
and they will buy more goods, and help 
to give you prosperity. The Christian 
motivation is, of course, much higher. 
It holds: give these people more income, 
because they are your brothers. But re- 
gardless of the motive for doing right, 
whether you do so thinking of yourself 
primarily, or whether you do so think- 
ing of others at least as much as of your- 
self, the economic effect of doing right 
amounts to about the same thing. In 
any event, the Holy Father holds that the 
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CANA 
by MAY KELLY 


There was a taint of earth in every cup} 

The after-taste was bitter on the tongue. 

We were content that we were bid to sup. 

The wine was heady and the heart was young, 


The wine of mirth shall fail, however bright 
Upon the vineyard smiles the blue above, 

And the drained cup stand empty in his sight 
Who has not found the mystic wine of love. 


Now pales the torch against the coming day; 
Now droops the garland on the pallid brow. 
Thy last is best, and perfect is Thy way, 

For Thou hast kept the good wine until now. 
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LORD, THY DELIGHT 


by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Fresh from Thine altar in the morning air, 
Faith takes sweet meditation as its share 
Of savor from the Eucharistic fare. 


Thus to the lifted mind there comes again 
Thy Wisdom-word: “To be with sons of men 
Is my delight.” O word beyond our ken! 


Canst Thou have joy in us of tainted seed, 
Whose hearts are hunger and whose love is need, 
With Adam-glory marred and atrophied? 


Rather it is our gladness to break Bread 
With Thee, and thus refreshed and healed and fed, 


To hear Thy gentle “Sursum corda” said. 


But oh, the counterpart: We cannot quite 
Even with Host-fed strength, essay its height: 
That Thou, Who hast no longing, hast delight! 


public economic good is one of the three 
factors to be taken into account in fix- 
ing just wages. 

To summarize, three elements are to 
be considered in determining a just 
wage: the worker, the employer, and the 
public economic good. Who, one may 
ask, should harmonize their claims? Cer- 
tainly workers alone cannot do so. Like- 
wise, employers alone cannot do so. 
Similarly, one can be sure, government 
alone cannot do so. The three working 
together, however—worker, employer, 
and government—offer hope for a sound 
and equitable modus operandi. 

Such, then, is Catholic teaching on 
family life and family income. Assured- 
ly, the teaching on both subjects is posi- 
tive. At no time does it degenerate into 
storming against divorce, or merely pro- 
testing against Communism. Rather, it 
holds up an affirmative doctrine on the 
holiness of matrimony, and on the essen- 
tial rightness of a just income. In effect 
the Church says, “Do this” rather than 
“Don’t do that.” And the Church, un- 
like the hundreds of separated sects, can 
say “Do this” because she has a this to 
point to. 


The great task is, of course, to per- 
suade men and women that family life 
is something sacred in itself, and that 
economic arrangements are to be ad- 
justed to the family, and not the family 
to economic arrangements. Like her 
Divine Founder, the Church asks the 
question which has but one answer, and 
that an affirmative one: “Is not the life 
more than the meat, and the body more 
than the raiment?” (Matt. 6-25). 


UCH is her philosophy. Life is more 

important than the means of life, 
and the family is more important than 
the machinery operated to maintain the 
family. To see that this philosophy is 
realized, the Church holds before the 
world the bright, clear banner of holy 
marriage, rather than merely denounc- 
ing the evils against it. To the same end, 
she holds up the high ideal of social 
justice with plans to achieve it. Her 
task, as she conceives it, is to develop 
Christian men and women, ready and 
willing to work for God’s own justice in 
industry, and through it, for pure and 
holy family life as Divine Wisdom has 
established it among men. 
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Sood 


Mr. Babe put me 





4 Old Man Chancellor hadn’t put 
hat suit in the window, he’d have 
ved me a lot of trouble. But there it 
\ black-and-white check with a 
lted back and three pleats. And two 
rs of knickers draped around the 
ummy. It was class! 
| was feeling pretty classy myself. I'd 
got a date with Mary Lila McGugin, 
) was visiting her aunt, Mrs. Ketchum, 
1use the high school in Sparta where 
lived was closed down on account 
1 measles epidemic. Mary Lila was a 
peacherino. All the fellows in For- 
High were giving her a rush, and 
n I got this date with her for the 
nee after graduation exercises, I fig- 
ed I'd made a big step. With that 
ck-and-white check suit she might 
me kiss her good night. Then 1 
’k a look at the price tag. 
Fighteen dollars is a lot of money. I 
; the third boy in a family of seven 
| due for John Robert’s blue serge. 
[ couldn't leave. I just kept staring 
hat suit—the way the pleats laid, the 
1ppy way the collar was notched. May- 
| could get a job at the cannery in 
summer and earn some money. But 
dance was Friday night. 
| drifted on around the Square with 
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on the green plush bench and went in under the black cloth 





Mary Lila and the suit and the gradua- 
tion dance all mixed up in my mind. I 
knew by the smell when I got close to 
Joe Aguilar’s chili parlor. A bowl of 
chili would just about hold me till sup- 
per time. Papa let us eat at Joe’s and 
charge it. He said it was cheaper to 
fill us boys up with chili, what with 
round steak going up to fifteen cents a 
pound and the Republicans about to 
ruin the cotton market. 

Joe ladled me a bowl and set out the 
crackers. Then he went back to picking 
on his old guitar and the music was sad 
and slow, the way I felt. It was a hard 
thing that a boy—practically a man— 
graduating from high school couldn't 
have a little thing like a black-and-white 
check suit. The girl on the Connell’s 
Grain and Feed Co. calendar over the 


counter sure looked like Mary Lila. I 
chased the last bean around the bowl 
and got up. If I stayed any longer 
Harmon would be coming in, He’s my 
brother next younger than me and we'd 
been feuding for three-four days and 
I just didn’t feel like any more trouble. 

“Charge it, Joe.” With two pair of 
knickers that suit would be dirt cheap. 

“Sure,” Joe pulled out a greasy note- 
book tied to the counter with a string, 
“Yo’ Pa was in las’ week. He say he 
don’ see how you boys eat so much 
Chili and leev. I tell heem the pepper 
keep you fulla pep. Sure, I charge it.” 

An idea hit me like a ton of bricks and 
I plunked back on the stool. Why hadn't 
I thought of it before? It was easy. The 
girl on the calendar smiled down at 
me. Man, O man! I'd be dancing with 
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Mary Lila Friday night in the black- 
and-white check suit! I busted out the 
screen door and onto the Square. 

It was late afternoon and the sun wags 
still hot, but in Chancellor’s Clothing 
Store it was dim and cool. There was 
a good dry smell of woolen and moth- 
balls, and in the two-cornered mirrors 
I could see myself over and over. Mr. 
Ed Chancellor came up to wait on me. 
Mr. Ed and Mr. Rufe and Mr. Mac 
were the Chancellor boys and they really 
ran the place. Papa said Old Man Chan- 
cellor only waited on customers who had 
fought in the Confederate Army. 

“Whatcha want, Jarrod?” Mr. Ed 
was playing dominoes with a St. Louis 
drummer and he still had his eye on the 
game. 

“That suit in the window,” 
“J—I want to try it on.” 

Mr. Ed opened the snap on the ma- 
hogany paneling. “The black-and-white 
check?” I didn’t know there were any 
other suits in the window. He lifted out 
the dummy and undraped it. “That'll 
be about your size.” 

The cool gray satin lining felt like— 
well, a girl’s cheek might feel like that. 
I walked over to the mirrors. I looked 
taller than I ever had. Mr. Ed took me 
back to the fitting room and I tried on 
the knickers. 

“How soon can you fix it?” I didn’t 
want to seem too easy. 

“Oh, tomorrow, I reckon. Nope—have 


the Man 


to be day after. Goin’ fishin’ tomorrow.” 

That'd give me a day and half before 
the dance to figure something out. Then 
I got another idea. 

“Say, Mr. Ed, will it be all right if 
I take the coat along now? I—I think 
Mama would like to see it.” 

“Sure. It fits real nice. Nice pair of 
shoulders you got,” I straightened them, 
“for a kid,” he added. 

I picked out a white madras shirt and 
a green and white silk foulard tie and 
a brand new style collar. It was three 
inches high and shiny as a new billiard 
ball. Mr. Ed put everything in the suit 
box and reached for the end of string 
that dangled from an iron ball. This 
was it. This was the minute. I opened 
my mouth but it was too dry. I waited 
till Mr Ed finished the knot. I swallowed. 
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I said, 


“Charge it, please,” I said, just like I'd 
say to Joe. Nothing happened. In the 
mirrors I looked just the same. Mr. Ed 
slid the box across the counter. 

I wanted to break into a run. Instead, 
I put one foot in front of the other, 
slow and easy, all the way to the front 
door. I even looked at 
garters. 

Outside, I saw Old Man Chancellor 
come stumping down the street, his beard 
sticking out like a billy goat’s. I could 
feel FORGER written across my fore- 
head. But I hadn't signed Papa’s name. 
Honestly, I hadn’t. I thought sure he’d 
stop me or grab me by the arm or some- 
thing, but he didn’t even notice. He just 
stumped right on into the store and 
began bawling, “Ed—Rufe—Mac—” like 
he always did. 

I headed straight across the Square 
for the Elite Photography Shop. Every- 
body at Forrest High has a graduation 
picture made and they are all put on 
a panel and hung in the Assembly 
Room. You get extra prints for your 
family and kinfolks, and if you give 
your graduation picture to a girl and 
she gives you hers—well, it’s pretty close 
to being engaged. 

Mr. Babe Black always took the pic- 
tures. I ran upstairs to his place and 
dingled the bell. Mr. Babe popped out 
of the darkroom like a jack-in-the-box. 
“Want your graduation picture, 1 
s’pose,” he said. “Why in the world 


some sleeve 


comb through it. Then I slid into the 
coat and looked at myself in Mr. Babe's 
mirror, It was worth everything I'd gone 
through. 

Mr. Babe put me on the green plush 
bench and went in under the black 
cloth. His skinny legs in blue serge pants 
stained with acid looked like part of 
the tripod. My face began to sweat 
again. He'd better hurry! 

But it shouldn’t have been as quick 
as that. Just a couple of clicks, after 
all the trouble I'd gone to. Mr. Babe 
came out from under the black cloth. 
“How many? Two dollars a dozen. Dol- 
lar’n a half for six.” 

All at once it seemed like I’d been 
spending a lot of money. “Six, I reckon.” 

“You got a big famly, Jarrod. Ought 
to take more’n six. There’s your Aunt 
Nettie and Uncle Joe and your Mama's 
folk’s over to Tilson and .. .” 

“Naw, six is plenty.” Mr. Babe lost 
all interest in me. 

“Get ‘em Friday,” he said and disap- 
pered into the darkroom. I switched 
clothes and left. 

It was nearly supper time and I didn’t 
want any extra attention from being 
late, so I started down Earle Street. I 
picked up a stick and pulled it along 
the palings. The whitewashed ones made 
a softer sound than the painted ones. At 
the Ketchum’s I slowed down. Mary Lila 
might be on the front porch. 

Nobody was in sight, but she might 
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you kids can’t get in early—git worse 
ever’ year. Go in an’ set down.” 

“Uh—Mr. Babe—I'd like to change my 
clo’es.” 

“’T won't make a bit of difference. 
*"Twon't show more’n a smidgin’.” 

“But I want to.” 

“All right. All right. Nobody's stoppin’ 
you. You kids think I got nothin’ better 
to do. . .” I dived behind the dusty 
curtain and his voice faded out. 

I got into the shirt and got the collar 
on, but getting that tie just right was 
a caution. Sweat broke out on me. I 
mopped my face with the tail of my 
other shirt. 

The wash basin had a yellow streak 
in it where a leaky faucet had dripped 
ever since I could remember. I sopped 
water on my hair and ran my pocket 


be looking out an upstairs window. I 
turned the suit box so that the big letters 
“Chancellor's Clothing Store” showed 
and tied my shoelaces a couple of times. 

I went in the side door at home. I 
wasn't scared or anything, but I've no- 
ticed that even Mama doesn’t spring 
things on Papa before supper. That suit 
box got bigger and bigger. By the time 
I got it into the wardrobe it was the 
size of a white elephant. 

The dinner bell rang and I slid into 
my place and bowed my head while Papa 
mumbled the blessing. I sit right across 
from Harmon and even during the 
blessing I could feel him grinning at 
me. It made me uneasy. Like I said, we'd 
been feuding. I bent the spokes of his 
bicycle just by plain accident and he 
jumped me and I had to run him up 
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the chinaberry tree with the stream 
from the garden hose and he tore his 
shirt and Mama made him push Wads- 
worth in the baby buggy for an hour, 
Harmon never forgot anything. That 
grin of his tied a knot in my stomach. 
He waited for Papa to finish carving. 

“Oh, Jarrod,” he said, and his voice 
was like molasses, “I was passin’ Chan- 
cellor’s and Mr, Ed told me to tell you 
you can get your new suit tomorrow. 
Moon's wrong and he ain't goin’ fishin’.” 

\utomatically, Mama said, “Harmon, 
don’t say ‘ain’t.” 


APA looked at her inquiringly, “Is 
Jarrod getting a new suit?” 

“This is the first I've heard of it,” 
Mama looked puzzled. Everybody at 
the table was staring at me. Even Wads- 
worth from his high chair. 

“What's this about a suit, Jarrod?” 
Papa asked, “I thought you were getting 
John Robert's.” 

“Well, I just thought. That is—it’s a 
good suit. Mr. Ed said...” A faint hope 
stirred in me, “I'll get the coat and you 
can see for yourself.” 

“Sit down,” Papa roared, slapping his 
napkin on the table. “Where did you 
get the money to buy a suit of clothes?” 

| opened my mouth and nothing came 
out. “Well, we're waiting ...” 

“I—I charged it.” My voice cracked. 

Papa’s face blew up like a balloon. 
Since you feel free to kick my credit 
around this town, maybe you'll tell me 
what this suit cost.” 

Harmon's snicker made my stomach 
turn over, “Only $18,” I said, “and it’s 
got two pairs of knickers.” 

“Only $18!" The frames on the win- 
dows rattled. “Great Jumping Jehoso- 
phat, did you hear that?” he glared at 
Mama. “The boy's crazy. I know grown 
men in this town that don’t make $18 

week and support families.” 

‘But it’s for graduation,” I put in. I 
knew better than to mention the dance. 

| thought you’d want to be proud of 
me in the Exercises.” 

“I'd be a great deal prouder of you 
if you showed any evidence of having 
sense enough to graduate from high 
school. Let alone any elementary prin- 
ciples of behavior.” Papa’s voice drop- 
ped and he turned grim and quiet. 

\nd I can tell you this, young man, 
I'll see you graduate in your own bare 
skin before I'll let you get away with 
this. After supper you take that suit 
back.” 

“J.£E." Mama put in mildly, “maybe 
the boy...” 

Papa slapped the table so hard the 
water sloshed over the glasses. “Back that 
suit goes, and that’s that.” 

| ate my supper without tasting it. I 
couldn't even tell you what we had for 
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dessert. I kept thinking about Mary Lila 
and that hick suit of John Robert's. And 
my hands itched for Harmon. 

After supper, Harmon walked out to 
the porch with Mama and Papa and 
sat down on the railing, meek as Moses. 
Papa spied me laying for him. “Chan. 
cellor’s closes in thirty minutes, Jarrod. 
Don't let me have to speak to you again.” 

“Yes sir.” When Papa spoke like that 
you minded, I went upstairs and got the 
coat. The shirt and tie were too mussed, 
Mama would fix it somehow about them. 

I went out the back way and down 
the alley so’s not to pass that sneaky 
Harmon, or take a chance on seeing 
Mary Lila. The box weighed like old 
iron. Mr. Ed was just shutting up for 
the night. “Say,” he grinned, “I said 
tomorrow.” 

I took a deep breath. “I’m bringin’ 
the coat back,” I said and kept my voice 
level as I could. If it cracked now I'd 
die. “I—guess I won't take it.” 

“Mother didn’t like it, huh?” 

“Uh—nope.” 

“Want somethin’ else?’ He was look- 
ing over my shoulder at the drummer 
and the domino game. 





OLD TIMER: A person who re- 
members when a bureau was a 
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“Nope. G'night.” 

1 walked out the front door and he 
locked it after me, I leaned up against 
the show window. I felt sort of all gone. 
Even if I went to the dance wearing 
John Robert's suit, even if Mary Lila— 
well, it wouldn't be the way | planned. 
Everything was all messed up. I stood 
there crackling my knuckles and feeling 
bad. Then I heard a two-note whistle 
like somebody was calling me. 

It was the Ketchum’s cook's boy, Dink. 
He was in the shadow of the alleyway 
so’s I could hardly see him. “Man,” he 
said, “I been chasin’ you. I been up and 
down and all over.” 

“Whatcha want with me?” I said, 
though the way I felt I didn’t care. 

“Got somethin’ for you,” he said, im- 
portant-like. “Got somethin’ jus’ for 
you.” Then I saw he had an envelope in 
his hand, Miss Mary Lila, she ast me to 
give this to you. They took her home. 
She broke out.” 

“Huh?” I said, “Broke out?” 

“Measles,” he said, “thickern’ a turkey 
egg. Miz Ketchum was sho’ put out. She 
packed Miss Mary Lila off home in the 
auto, all wrapped up like December. 
Mist’ Ketchum he didn’t want to, but 
Miz Ketchum she put her foot down. 
She said she wasn’t gonna take the ‘spon- 
sibility. Besides it was Mist’ Ketchum’s 
kin. Not hers and. . .” 

“You say Mary Lila’s gone home—to 





Sparta?” It was like I couldn't take it in, 


“She sho’ is. But befo’ she lef’ she 
sneaked this note to me to git to you.” 
He shook his head. “Miz Ketchum’'d 
skin me alive. She’s had us scrubbin’ 
and fumigatin’ all day long. She don’t 
want nothin’ left. Not one single measle,” 
Relief rose up inside of me like cool 
water when you walk in the swimming 
hole. Now she’d never have to see me 
in that blue suit. “Well, here ‘tis. I got 
to git back.” Dink put the letter in my 
hand. 

I knew what I ought to do, I'd seen 
my big brother Terry plenty of times 
take out a dime or even a quarter when 
he got a note. But there wasn’t a thing 
in my pants pocket. Not one copper 
cent, And Dink was a good boy to take 
a chance on Mrs. Ketchum like that. 
Then I remembered 

“Dink,” I said, “I got a French harp, 
1 been playin’ it awhile and I’m think. 
ing about gettin’ a new one. You'd just 
as well’s to have this.” I handed him 
my practically new French harp with 
the double octave and the best bass | 
ever heard. 

“Well, thank you,” he said, and. 1 
could see his eyes shining, “thank you 
very kin'ly.” I walked over to the gas- 
light at the corner and tore open the 
note. The paper was pink and it smelled 
good. 

“Dear Jarrod,” I read, “I have to go 
home because Aunt Mame is mad at me 
because I took the measles. I sure hate 
to miss the dance. I know it would have 
been keen. I had a keen time in Forrest. 
Will you give me one of your graduation 
pictures? Mine are just terrible but you 
can have one if you want it. Write 
soon.” Something was scratched out and 
underneath was written, “Your's sin- 
cerely, Mary Lila McGugin.” 

I stared at the letter a long time, feel- 
ing the smooth paper and smelling the 
perfume. Why—this was like I'd planned 
it. Sort of. Across the Square a light 
came on upstairs. Mr. Babe Black was 
working late. Maybe he was finishing 
my picture. The one I'd send to Mary 
Lila. What if Papa did make me take the 
suit back? I was wearing it in the pic- 
ture. For Mary Lila I’d wear it forever. 


ROM the alley came the smooth 
notes of the French harp. That Dink 
could play. He made a rich, easy trill 
and broke into a jig tune. I laughed 
out loud and started for Joe Aguilar’s, 
walking in time to the tune. I took a 
few dance steps inside the door and 
landed on the middle stool. 
“Hey, Joe,” I said, “a bowl of chili’d 
go fine if my credit’s still good.” 
“Sure,” Joe answered comfortably, 
“Sure, keed.”” And he ladled out a bowl- 
ful, red and greasy and full of beans. 
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Are Our Children Safe? 

WE WERE SITTING on the davenport, the grandchildren 
and I, and I was reading from Tanglewood Tales the story 
of Ulysses’ attempts to get home from Troy to Ithaca. In the 
dining room, the table was being set for dinner. The radio 
was on, but tuned low to a musical program. It was, all in 
all, one of those cozy pictures that one considers common 
to American life. 

Suddenly I stopped reading with almost a gasp, and the 
children looked up to see what was wrong. I managed to 
smile and then we went on getting Ulysses safely back to 
his Penelope. 

What had overwhelmed me so suddenly was that the chil- 
dren were sitting there so unconcerned, fresh from a bath, 
dean clothed, well and happy—and safe. Especially safe. 
Only the night before, I had seen a film called Seeds of Des- 
tiny. Now, to see a documentary is almost like seeing life 
itself, for it is true. The grim little film was a story of child 
casualties of war, and it was also a warning of the future. 
Two pictures especially had held me. One was three heads 
of children—an Italian boy, thin featured; a German child 
with a tired face; and a Japanese child. Then the three 
faded into pictures of three who once were small children 
in those lands—Hitler, Mussolini, and a Japanese general. 
The other picture was war's aftermath—the blind children, 
the legless and armless, and babies so starved that their 
tiny legs were drawn up so that they could not be straight- 
ened and their eyes were little animal eyes set in an age- 
less face. 

This is not a plea for more help for the children of Eu- 
rope. There are good people helping, and progressively the 
children are improving—at least those who can be improved. 
This is a plea for our own children, who today sit happily 
listening to stories, who eat their good meals, unconcerned 
about anything, who sleep in beds all night long and are 
not disturbed. At least our own are safe. , 

But after that picture and after the disturbing things the 
papers are filled with daily, | wonder, are they safe? Today 
they are and this year—but for how much longer? We are so 
tired of hearing about future troubles that we grow eager 
to close our eyes and ears to talk of them. 

It is true that the chief enemies who made these children 
crippled and lame and starved and even insane are dead. 
But there is a living peril, and this time it is perhaps even 
worse. For much of it is not a material evil; it is a creed of 
spiritual evil. Much of it even sounds fair and true. Just 
, When the devil began to be considered a terribly ugly figure 
I do not know, but I do know that the angel who is Satan 
was fairest of the angels. It was an angel who fell, an angel 
who brought evil to our world. And some of the evil spread 
abroad in the world today has Shakespeare’s “lovely outside.” 

There are many of us who are aware of this but are in a 
sort of apathetic despair because we do not know what to 
do about it. We women want peace, but we know it is not 
to be got by saying that. It never was; it always takes work 
to make and keep peace, whether in a nation or a home. 
And many of us women continue to talk about it and wish 
something could be done by us all together. The women who 
read this page wrote me many letters about this and the 
burden of it all was the same—what shall we do? They all 
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felt it must be a common effort, something we could all 
stand for without arguing about it, some basic agreements. 

At that time I knew only of the Women’s Committee for 
a Lasting Peace and suggested that. Since then this effort 
has expired, good though it was, and I believe one reason 
was that it lacked emotion. It was chiefly legalistic and re- 
ported Washington affairs. Yet emotion is what we all feel, 
and it is the right feeling. And why not feel emotional when 
you consider the possible crippling or enslaving or death of 
yeur children and your children’s children? To build up a 
land that with all its faults is so fair a place to live in as 
this one of ours—a place where even if there are injustices 
they are not condoned by law—this land should be preserved. 

My page on the subject of peace—true peace—drew a sur- 
prising number of letters. At about the same time, Dorothy 
Thompson in the Ladies’ Home Journal wrote much more 
impassionedly on the same subject. Her editorial drew 
thousands of answers, and the one question in them all 
was—what shall I do to help? My letters had asked the same 
thing. All I knew to say was that we must act not in groups, 
not in thousands, perhaps not even in a single million, but 
all together, women of all countries and color and creed 
who believed together in one thing: that the heritage of a 
child who has been brought into life should be to have a 
life free of fear and torment. 

Finally Miss Thompson was goaded into doing something 
about it. What she felt must be done was, she was certain, 
“not in the earthquake and the fire, but in the still small 
voice; not in the instruments of destruction but in the uni- 
versal will to creation; not in the intellect even, but in the 
emotion of the ideal—the unquenchable faith in life, the 
indestructible power of love.” 

That was what I had tried to say—the emotion of the ideal. 
And surely it is a universal ideal to conserve children and 
a world where they may grow up unhurt in body or mind. 


WOMAN Ine. 

Now out of all the letters and queries has come an organ- 
ization, since one must have some sort of binding factor. 
It is a plan for peace to work through what has been named 
World Organization of Mothers of All Nations—and the 
initials you see spell WOMAN. It stipulates three things as 
necessary for peace: that the United Nations be strengthened 
as a world authority so that it can act by majority vote to 
prevent aggression and preparation for aggression; that 
atomic energy be controlled and used for constructive pur- 
poses under an Atomic Commission; and that there be estab- 
lished a world police force of all nations which can be called 
out if any nation proves aggressive. 

That no doubt sounds like a very ambitious program. It 
is. But the other side, the evil is very ambitious too. There 
has been little fanfare about this plan. But already almost 
five hundred thousand women in civic and other clubs have 
approved it. Thirty-five senators and representatives have 
endorsed the demands of WOMAN. I hope some of you will 
be interested enough to find out about it too from WOMAN 
Inc., One Lee Place, Paterson, N.J. I have felt guilty when 
I remembered that many of you wrote to that other group 
and then it ended in nothing. This I feel will not. This has 
emotion and love as its basis. 








“NANON JULES DETRY, forty-four- 
( 4 year-old Almoner of the world-fa- 
s Hospice of the Grand St. Bernard, 
no means the only missionary to 
penetrated into the mountain fast- 
s of Tibet. In his self-effacing way, 
vould tell you proudly of the priest- 
neers who defied death and a thou- 
| human and natural perils long be- 
he was thought of to scatter a few, 
‘rious seeds of faith in this forbid- 

1 land on the Roof of the Earth. 
These priests,” he would say, “car- 
with them no guns, no detailed 
no scientific instruments. They 
not explorers. They needed no 
voys of servants, with mules to carry 
baggage and provisions. All that 
needed was already in their hearts 
mighty faith which could move the 
mountains of Tibet.” And yet it is 
isely because Canon Detry in our 
1 day is a missionary cast in the same 
perishable mold that his Tibetan ad- 
nture in 1947 proves so fascinating. 
{ met him in a busy London street 
lite recently. He had come to England 
1 lecture tour, and it was a revela- 
1 to observe the effect of his simple, 
idorned missionary tale on the usual- 
ly impassive members of Britain’s Royal 
ygraphical Society. For several min- 
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Canon Detry with one of his faithful St. Bernard dogs 


Canon Detry is one of the most extraordinary of 


modern missionaries. His journeys into Tibet 


were as filled with adventure as a story of Tarzan 


utes after the priest sat down, this un- 
impressionable audience clapped and 
cheered with enthusiasm. His movie film 
of the sacred dances in a lamasery was 
unique. His plain, factual account of 
savage tribes he had encountered and 
befriended in territory between Upper 
Burma and Tibet, where few white men 
have ever gone—and whence none re- 
turned to tell what they had seen—em: 
phasized the resourcefulness of an ex- 
traordinary personality. But beyond 
doubt the most extraordinary thing 
about Canon Detry in the eyes of the 
average member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society was that all this val- 
uable information should have been 
picked up almost incidentally, in the 
line of his “dull” duty as a missionary. 

Canon Detry left his beloved Swiss 
mountainside at the beginning of 1947. 
Tibet always has been a deeply religious 
land over which the Dalai Lama holds 
supreme spiritual and temporal jurisdic- 
tion. Its people and its innumerable 
monks, scattered in small towns and 


great monasteries all over its wild, rocky 
expanse, worship the incarnation of 
Buddha, who, they believe, is reborn in 
one Tibetan child with each generation. 

Like the Jews and the Mohammedans, 
the people of Tibet are difficult to con- 
vert. And the wild, inaccessible charac- 
ter of their country has successfully 
barred the way to intensive missionary 
efforts. It was Pope Pius XI who, in 
1929, realized that if Tibet were to be 
weaned from the strongly ingrained 
superstitions of Buddhism to Catholi- 
cism, the right men must be sent with 
the right “strategy.” Msgr. de Guebriant, 
whose missionary labors on the borders 
of China and Tibet had begun in the 
last years of the nineteenth century, per- 
suaded the Pope that the ideal men for 
this ambitious task would be the Canons 
of the Grand St. Bernard. 

After all, they were acclimatized to 
hardships and great heights. They 
seemed exactly the sort of men who 
could be counted on to fend for them- 
selves in the heart of a mountainous pa- 
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gan land. The Pope sent them. And in 
1933, Msgr. de Guebriant was overjoyed 
when the first St. Bernard Hospice 
threw open its doors to passing travelers 
and strangers on a Tibetan hillside. 

But progress was painfully slow. The 
Tibetans, eternally suspicious and pro- 
foundly conservative, were not particu- 
larly interested in Christianity. Iwo or 
three hundred converts only were per- 
suaded to quit their ancient beliefs and 
embrace Catholic Truth. The lamas 
were unhelpful, though not at first open- 
ly hostile. They not unnaturally re- 
sented the intrusions of the white priests 
with news of an unknown God. 


HEN World War II ended, the 
Canons of the Grand St. Bernard 
knew a fresh spurt must be made. They 
had been cut off from remote Tibet for 
nearly seven years, and the first reports 
to reach them were not exactly encour- 
aging. Global conflict had passed by the 
land on top of the world. Its frightful 
echoes had not stirred the smooth, un- 
changing life of its people. Occasionally, 
a great winged craft threw its shadow 
across a sunlit slope and startled a few 
bewildered peasants or a caravan of 
merchants in unexplored Eastern Tibet. 
For, occasionally, American transport 
planes flying “the Hump” from India to 
China crossed those skies. Off course, 
and running out of fuel, some of them 
had crashed in the unchartered wilder- 
ness of the Upper Salween and the Blue 
Rivers. It was to be one of Canon 
Detry’s incidental, self-appointed tasks 
to seek traces of the 468 U.S. aircraft 
lost in these regions. 
Canon Detry’s physical versatility has 
long been a byword in an Order which 
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has demanded men of endurance as well 
as of prayer since its foundation. When 
I met him in London, I could not help 
noticing the squashed look of his nose 
and ears: and then I learned that before 
he became a monk he had been amateur 
light heavyweight boxing champion of 
Europe. An expert tennis player, a ju- 
jitsu exponent, and the most daring 
skier in a Hospice full of daring skiers, 
he had also served at one time in the 
Belgian Navy. He came from Belgium, 
but he boasts a British grandparent; and 
his record in World War II is imposing. 
He was with the French Army when the 
Germans took him prisoner. Yet he was 
with an American 
soon after D-Day. 

Canon Detry prefers to slide casually 
over this exciting chapter in his life. To 
him it was a mere episode in the big 
dramatic tragedy of war. 

Kunming, on the Burma Road, was 
where the passenger aircraft carrying 
Canon Detry touched down after ts 
long flight from London on an early 
summer’s day in 1947. A truck took him 
from this China frontier city to Tali, 
and on horseback he continued his jour- 
ney to the starting point of his lonely 
wanderings. Tse-Chung, a mud town 
which lies uncertainly between Burma 
and the Eastern end of Tibet, was his 
selected base. There he spent nearly five 
months patiently learning essential les- 
sons: how to speak enough Tibetan to 
make himself understood, how to ac- 
quire a taste for tea favored with rancid 
yak butter, how to roll the little barley 
balls which are the country’s staple diet. 

On the first of July, the Canon, 
dressed in American tropical kit, left on 
foot accompanied only by a guide and 


airborne division 


two native carriers. From that moment 
onward—with every step of the. thirteen 
hundred miles he was to cover on foot— 
this grave priest of fearless disposition 
was taking his life in his hands. 

Three separate journeys were com- 
pleted by Canon Detry in his single- 
minded endeavor to regain the good will 
of Eastern Tibet’s ruling caste. On 
one occasion, the uneven ground over 
which he had to climb tore- away the 
outer sole of his shoe. There was no 
time to stop, no cobbler in any case to 
repair it. So the Canon continued his 
march for several days on the inner sole 
alone. He had to keep stitching the in- 
ner sole to the upper part of the shoe 
whenever he rested, and part of the dis- 
tance was traversed in bruised and 
bleeding bare feet. 

Another tremendous hazard for any 
traveler in Tibet is the passage of swift, 
wide mountain rivers such as the Sal- 
ween, the Mekong, and the Blue Stream. 
Triple thicknesses of bamboo rope form 
the only lifeline over these swirling wa- 
ters, and though these “bridges” are 
tested regularly, the strain of a crossing 
often makes them snap at crucial mo- 
ments. For mules, horses, and supplies, 
as well as men, are harnessed to the 
“sliders” that run down this fragile bam- 
boo link, clearing the seething waters 
below sometimes at speeds of fifty miles 
an hour. These “sliders,” made of tough 
wood, are indispensable for any crossing. 


ET Canon Detry knew the value of 
Y eenumies almost imprudent dar- 
ing when nothing else would spur his 
carriers onward. In the jungle scrub be- 
tween Lakrona and Djranghun, where 
the Tibetan chief Potsou lived, the 


Devout pilgrims in their extraordinary garb climb prinfully toward 


a Buddhist shrine perched high on a mountain in the Himalaya chain 





“White Lama” and his carriers reached 
the bank of the Salween. He had man- 
aged to borrow “sliders” from a family 
which made him welcome because he 
had nursed and cured a son suffering 
from fever. But he was still one “slider” 
short. His carriers were unhelpful. They 
were not in the least anxious to cross on 
a cold, blustering afternoon that lashed 
the surface of the river to an icy fury. 
The priest waited, then decided there 
was nothing else for it. “I am going to 
swim to the other side,” he said quietly. 
Go along. You cross by the rope.” They 
were stupefied. Such a reckless exploit 
was unheard of. 


HE water was intensely cold, but all 

went well until the Canon was half- 
way across. Then he found he was being 
sucked back into a whirlpool which, with 
powerful overarm strokes, he thought he 
had avoided. He began to say the Hail 
Mary; he felt that death was upon him. 
The rapids growled only three hundred 
meters downstream, and he was at the 
mercy of the current. . . . How he es- 
caped, he still does not know for certain. 
He told me he had shouted his prayer 
to Our Lady with every move of his 
limbs in a last frantic effort; and, 
though his heart was bursting with the 
strain, he kept shouting until his out- 
stretched frozen fingers scraped on a 
rock far down on the opposite bank. It 
seemed a dear price to pay for the local 
prestige he thus gained. “Swim the Sal- 
ween?” remarked Father Gore, of the 
Paris Foreign Missions, who heard of the 
exploit later. “It’s madness!” And Canon 
Detry agrees, without a shred of regret. 
Chere is method in the zpparent mad- 
ness of exceptional missionaries. 

Potsou, the Chief. was not at home 
when the Canon arrived soon after his 
dangerous swim. His big “White House,” 
surrounded by a palisade of stakes, and 
guarded by one of the immense Tibetan 
dogs which are believed to be the an- 
cestors of the St. Bernards brought to 
Europe by the Romans, had the air of 
a fortress. But the interior, with its 
richly decorated pillars and ceiling, 
showed that Potsou was a man of wealth. 
When he came in, household servants 
rushed about their well-appointed tasks. 
He received the Canon affably, and they 
settled down to a meal of mushrooms in 
lard and buttered tea. The chief was 
pleased because he had just added to his 
arsenal a serviceable European rifle! 
\nd when the meal was finished, Canon 
Detry was called upon to “prove him- 
self” a chief in the traditional Tibetan 
manner—by physical force. 

Potsou challenged the priest to a 
wrestling bout. Slightly taken aback, the 
Canon wished he had been a little more 
abstemious at table and rose to face the 
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huge, crouching, strongly muscled man 
before him, whose features resembled 
those of a Red Indian. But the science 
of the West prevailed. The Belgian 
Navy was where the priest had learned 
his jujitsu, and presently a rather dusty 
Potsou was picking himself off the floor 
of his own home. But the ordeal was not 
over yet. Before the Canon had recov- 
ered his breath, the chief beckoned him 
up to the roof of the house. Potsou was 
smiling as he flourished the new weapon 
that had monopolized the conversation 
at table. Aiming at a white stone two or 
three hundred yards away on a slope 
outside the compound, he fired and hit 
the target. Potsou turned to the Canon 
with an expectant and triumphant look. 
Silently he handed him the gun. Still 
trembling from the exertion of wrestling, 
Canon Detry shouldered it, took careful 
aim, and squeezed the trigger. As the 
bullet shattered the stone, he breathed a 
fervent prayer of thanks. 

Potsou had grown to like the white 
man with the strange mission. He de- 
cided to help him. And when the time 
for leave-taking came, he gave him let- 
ters of reference and a valuable “pass- 
port,” signed “Potsou,” and dated “The 
Year of the Fiery Pig.” Earlier, he had 
allowed himself to be photographed 
with the Canon, to whom he lent his 
own chief’s clothes for the occasion as 
a mark of equality. That photograph 
was to save the priest’s life when a hos- 
tile and incredulous chief in another 
district held him under “house arrest.” 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most impor- 
tant and intriguing part of Canon 
Detry’s adventure was his visit to the lam- 
asery of Long-Dou-Ting. He had by now 
met ‘several chiefs and assured himself 
that among them there was little ill will 
toward Christians and the Faith. He re- 
alized that it was among the lamas he 
must use his resourcefulness and _ best 
persuasiveness. On the way to the mon- 
astery, the Canon stopped, at a place 
called Chedi in the local Chief's house. 
The chief of Chedi introduced the 
priest to another leader who was to 
solve the unheard of problem of photo- 
graphing what went on in the Lamasery. 
Canon Detry’s first-aid kit had already 
proved invaluable. But when, with the 
help of a small aspirin tablet, he cured 
the bad migraine from which the power- 
ful chief of Attenze was suffering, he 
won a redoubtable ally. For two whole 
days he was able to “shoot” the marvel- 
ous and elaborate rites from the door- 
way of this chief’s room. 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the “Catholic Herald’ of London. 
4.8 @ script writer for the B.B.C., his name 
is also familiar to English radio listeners. 


I can do no better than repeat the 
Canon’s own vivid account of the daz 
zling spectacle of the ceremonial dances, 
“The clashing of cymbals, the echoing 
of trumpets, and the deep sound of the 
long horns sent a chill up my spine, 
This was the call to prayer and dancing, 
It was an incomparable sight. I hardly 
knew which to admire most—the glisten- 
ing array of multicolored dresses or the 
perfection of the dances themselves, per- 
formed by lamas in full regalia, shaking 
their long, silken scarves according to 
the traditional choreography. 

“It struck me that as far as that as- 
sembly was concerned the everyday 
world had disappeared. They were 
watching a spirit, a force, moving at will 
among the clouds. . . . The religious 
emotion was intense.” 

After the dancing, a religious discus- 
sion group began. Like the doctors in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, the lamas 
fired difficult questions at one another 
—questions about the gods, questions 
about the nature and end of life—an- 
swering them simply and fully so that 
every listener understood and was edi- 
fied. A procession was next formed, th. 
lamas in their liturgical vestments of 
brocaded silk leading, the chiefs and 
their bejeweled wives following, the or- 
dinary pilgrims bringing up the rear. 
The Canon heard them repeating like 
magical incantations the little prayers 
he had seen carved on stones all over 
the countryside. 

There were more hairsbreadth escapes 
and thrills in store for the priest, but 
he could not help regarding the visit to 
Long-Dou-Ting as the climax of his 
Tibetan adventure. The lamas had 
learned the real reason for the appear- 
ance of the white stranger in their land. 
And, of course, they did not approve of 
“special pleading” for an alien Faith. 
They offered no firm promises—and to 
that extent Canon Detry’s mission was a 
failure. Indeed, not long after he left 
Tibet and returned to Europe, the en- 
mity of the lamas caused the violent 
death of Canon Tournay, another St. 
Bernard monk; and three other Canons 
who went out to Tibet were turned back 
at the border. But the mission was an 
unqualified success measured by the im- 
mense personal respect in which the 
priest was everywhere held. 


ODAY, the armies of Red China are 

massing on the eastern frontiers of 
this mysterious land. Canon Detry is 
quite sure that the lamas and chiefs do 
not realize the Communistic peril that 
threatens to engulf them. In his humble 
and hopeful way, this modern mission- 
ary still looks forward to the day when 
he can go back to Tibet, and perhaps 
with a few lamas for Christ! 
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THE MAKING 
PA PRIEST 


The ordination pictures that appear on 
these pages were taken in France, but these 
same scenes are being re-enacted in cathe- 
drals here and all over the world. Some 
seminarians are beginning their special 
theological studies and are being inducted 
to the clerical life by tonsure. The Deacons, 
on the other hand, are preparing for the 
day of days—their ordination to the holy 
Priesthood. 

There is not sufficient space to print all 
the beautiful prayers, nor to describe the 
various ceremonies. Sufficient to say that 
Holy Mother the Church prepares her 
Levites long and carefully for the tremen- 
dous honors and burdens that she will 
place upon them. For they are to stand 
before the people as ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ. Above all, they are to ascend to the 
altar and offer the unspotted Sacrifice of 
the Body and Blood of Christ “as well for 
the living as for the dead.” 


June, 1950 


A Sign Picture Article 


. 
heer 


Those to be ordained Priests, Deacons, and Subdeacons prostrate be- 
fore the altar as the Bishop kneels and recites the Litany of the Saints. 
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odiaconate is thi the last step before Priesthood is Diaconate. The 
on, dressed. lb, a weors a stole across his chest. He assists the 
ed vessels. at Se at Mass and may baptize and give Holy Com 
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Thou art a Priest forever! The Bishop imposes hands on After the imposition of hands, the Bishop prays with , 
Deacons and, by the Holy Ghost, they receive the arms extended: “Bestow, we beseech Thee, Almig 
rdotal character of the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 


ee 
a 


, imposition of hands, the Bishop places the chas- The Bishop anoints the hands of the | riest 
» the sacerdotal vestment, on each Priest. “Receive oil. Then the hands are wrapped in a 
priestly vestment by which charity is signified.” “Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate t 
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Priest then touches the chalice and paten with a The newly ordained Priests recite aloud the prayers of 
upon it. “Receive power. to offer sacrifice to the Mass with the Bishop. They co-celebrate and co- 


as well for the living dead . . consecrate with the Bishop. It is their first Mass. 


After conferring the power to forgive sins, and before 
the end of the Mass, the Bishop reads an admonition: 
"Strive to live holily . . . and to please Almighty God.” 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Questions 
are not answered by private reply. Personal problems of 
conscience—especially marriage cases—should be referred 
to one’s pastor or confessor. 











Hot or Cold 
Please explain the words of Scripture: “I would thou 
wert cold or hot.”—J. C., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Your quotation from the Apocalypse is cited from the fol- 
lowing text and context: “I know thy works, that thou art 
neither hot nor cold. I would thou wert cold or hot. But be- 
cause thou art lukewarm . . . I will begin to vomit thee out of 
my mouth. Because thou sayest: I am rich . . . and have need 
of nothing: and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” (3: 15-17). 

This message of St. John the Apostle was written to the 
Church at Laodicea from Patmos, his island of exile, about 
sixty-four years after the Ascension of Our Lord and during 
the reign of the Emperor Domitian. Laodicea was an 
anciént seaport of Syria, then part of the Roman Empire, 
and now known as Latakia. Because of this Joannine in- 
dictment, even the most up-to-date dictionaries define 
“Laodicean” as the condition of being “lukewarm or in 
different, especially in religion.” As an inspired secretary 
St. John knew how to convey a divine message in a way 
adapted to the understanding of his readers. The mineral 
springs of Laodicea were renowned. Ingested when either 
hot or cold, the healthful spring water was at least tolerable 
if not pleasant; but when lukewarm, it was nauseating. Thus, 
in figurative but practical terms, the Apostle echoed the 
Lord’s condemnation of the Laodicean conduct and attitude 


Anglican Orders—Real Presence 
Are Anglican Orders valid or invalid?—F. C., NEW YORK, 
n. Y. Does any church other than the Catholic Church 
possess the Real Presence? Anglicans seem to make this 
claim.—J. V., CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. 


Anglican Orders are so obviously invalid that, three centuries 
before Leo XIII’s definitive pronouncement of 1896, Queen 
Mary of England had declared in 1555: “Those who have 
been promoted to any kind of Orders according to the 
newly fabricated method of ordaining, truly and de facto 
have not been ordained at all.” 

As in all such cases, deterioration in the Church in Eng- 
land was a gradual process. Schism prepared the way for 
heresy: disobedience to Papal authority, then out-and-out 
denial of Papal competence. Independence from Rome was 
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the most convenient stratagem for rulers so covetous as 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth. The argumentation 
whereby they endeavored to justify their secession was re- 
ducible to a process of wishful thinking. 

The development of heresy is like that of a fibroid growth. 
The self-appointed laymen who headed the Church of Eng- 
land so hacked at the “branch” as to sever it completely from 
the parent stem. One of the earliest innovations they ef- 
fected was the elimination of the Sacrifice of the Mass and of 
the Real Presence, and—consistently—eradication of the priest- 
hood. The decision of Leo XIII is based upon the twofold 
defect which characterizes the ordination ritual, effective first 
under Edward VI and resumed, after Mary’s brief reign, un- 
der Elizabeth—a defect of both form and intention. For that 
very reason, Anglican clergymen who, after conversion, be- 
come Catholic priests are ordained absolutely and not condi- 
tionally. 

Since Anglican prelates and priests lack valid Orders, the 
Anglican Church is bereft of the Eucharist. Some of the East- 
ern, so-called Orthodox churches still enjoy the Real Pres- 
ence because, despite their schism, they have not tampered 
with the sacramental system and are capable of transmitting 
valid Orders. 


Catholic Theological Society 
Who are eligible for membership in the Theology 
Sociely?—J. D., AKRON, OHIO. 


Priests who have taught sacred theology or who are interested 
in the purposes of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America. Founded in 1946, the organization fosters an ex- 
change of views among Catholic theologians and the relation 
of theological science to current problems. The next annual 
convention of the CTSA will be held in Washington, D. C., 
June 26-28. For further information, communicate with the 
Catholic Theological Society, Office of the Secretary, THE 
SicN, Union City, N. J., not later than June 15. 


Extreme Unction Repeatable? 
Should Extreme Unction be recetved more than once?— 
T. D., BALTIMORE, MD. 


According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, this sacra- 
ment is not to be repeated during the same danger of death 
from illness (Canon 940). But, assuming that a patient had 
so recovered as to be considered out of danger and that a 
relapse were to set in about a month after the previous 
anointing, then the sacrament may be again imparted. 
According to the tenor of its institution by Christ and its 
promulgation by St. James, this sacrament is not intended 
for a person in danger of death from causes other than illness 
—such as a soldier on the verge of battle or a criminal about 
to be executed. No matter what the illness—even old age 
debility—the sacrament should be applied for, if possible, 
while the patient is still conscious. While not indispensably 
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necessary in the sense that Baptism is, Extreme Unction 
can be, nonetheless, relatively necessary. A patient’s family 
and other responsible parties have a grave obligation to 
arrange for this sacrament betimes. “Danger of death” does 
not mean the moment of death or after death. Only too often 
Extreme Unction is an afterthought of those who do not 
prize health of soul, and who forget that bodily health is a 
secondary but not infrequent effect of this sacrament. Reread 
Departing Souls” in “The Sign Post” of May, 1949. 


Ember Days 


Please explain the origin and purpose of Ember Days.— 
A. M., EL PASO, TEXAS. 


fhe purpose of the Ember Days is more easily explained 
than their origin, which is shrouded in obscurity. This three- 
day observance of fast, abstinence, and prayer occurs four 
times yearly, close to the beginning of each of the seasons. 
rhe pagans of ancient Rome were accustomed to invoke 
their imaginary gods, on these occasions, with an eye to a 
bounteous harvest, vintage, etc. Since providential Christian- 
ity leaves no exigency unprovided for, it is not surprising that 
each season is emphatically sanctified, and there is no better 
way to insure this dedication than by way of prayer and 
penance. In the course of time the Ember Days were desig- 
nated as preferred seasons for the ordination of the clergy, 
in occasion which amply warrants the devout co-operation 
of the Church Universal. 


“Cribbing”’ Sinful? 


Is it sinful to “crib” during an examination?—t. s., SCRAN- 
TON, PA. 


Yes—‘‘cribbing” or cheating in order to further the success of 
an examination is sinful, because dishonest. Ordinarily it 
would be a venial sin. However, circumstances might increase 
the dishonesty to gravely sinful proportions. Examples would 
be that of an incompetent medical student who would thus 
manage to be admitted to practice, or the wresting of a 


scholarship from an honest student during a competitive ex- 
amination. 


Sacraments Automatic? 


Vhat is the difference between Catholic sacraments and 
sacramentals? Do the sacraments give divine grace auto- 
matically?—N. S., PHILA., PA. 


Between a sacrament and a sacramental there is both re- 
semblance and difference. Both are adapted to the make-up 
and spiritual needs of human nature, since both are per- 
ceivable means for the attainment and fostering of grace. 
However, our Divine Saviour Himself and He alone is the 
\uthor of the sacraments; the sacramentals have been in- 
stituted by the Church. Permanently, the sacraments number 
seven; the sacramentals are much more numerous and, with 
the approval of the Church, can increase or diminish in 
number. A sacramental derives its efficacy from the official 
prayers of the Church, coupled with the dispositions of the 
individual; without doubt, God will hearken to their com- 
bined eloquence. The sacraments, however, have been in- 
vested by their Divine Author with an inherent efficacy, 
whereby the transmission of grace to the soul of the recipient 
is guaranteed. 

It is not customary to speak of the sacraments as auto- 
matic sources of divine grace. Such an expression might be 
misleading, although—properly understood—it could convey 
with precision, the unique efficiency of the sacraments. On 
the one hand, a sacrament or an apparent sacrament does not 
bestow grace if there be an incompatible obstacle, whether 
placed by the minister of the sacrament or by the recipient. 
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Were a priest, even though inadvertently, to use a fluid other 
than water, a baptism would be invalid; such a defect would 
represent an apparent, nei a real sacrament. Were a disbe- 
lieving adult to present himself for baptism, he would be 
an unfit subject. So too, an unrepentant sinner seeking ab- 
solution and restoration to grace. To receive Holy Com- 
munion while in mortal sin is to receive the Holy Eucharist 
physically but not the grace of the sacrament. Hence, a 
sacrament is not so “automatic” in its efficacy ‘that divine 
grace can be—so to speak—wrested from it, despite incompat- 
ible obstacles. 

On the other hand, a sacrament that is really such, inas- 
much as not marred by defect and which is received by a 
person who is at all fit, confers at least a certain minimum of 
divine grace. Even though a penitent’s contrition be rela- 
tively imperfect, he is thoroughly absolved from guilt and is 
restored to the state of grace, and becomes entitled to re- 
ceive the sacraments of the living—such as the Holy Euchar- 
ist. Though his dispositions be not ideal, his reception of 
Holy Communion guarantees an increase of grace to his 
soul. In the sense just explained, we may say that “auto- 
matically” a recipient who is not unfit is guaranteed “at 
least a certain minimum of grace.” The efficacy of the sacra- 
ment is such that this so-called minimum does not depend 
upon the dispositions of either recipient or administering 
priest. But, over and above this minimum, a recipient of a 
sacrament receives more grace in ratio to the perfection of 
his personal dispositions. 

Needless to say, only the Divine Author of grace Himself 
can impart such efficacy to the sacramental rites. Thereby, 
the sacraments become instrumental causes of human salva- 
tion. Through the Incarnation, the humanity of Christ be- 
came an animated instrument of a Divine Person. His sacred 
Body was an instrument of His human soul. Our own bodies 
share instrumentally in the efficiency of our souls—fashion- 
ing the products devised by the mind. Soul and body to- 
gether, we impart to many lifeless instruments a transitory 
share in human efficiency—a fountain pen, a scissors, an 
artist’s brush, and so on. So too, the Author of grace has 
providentially designated certain perceivable means whereby 
His psychological, supernatural help is both signified and 
transmitted with a unique reliability. The sacraments may be 
likened to arteries in the Mystical Body of Christ, whereby 
the benefits of His redemptive Blood are transfused to all 
members who are duly unified with Him as their Source. 


Laxity vs, Rigor 
During Lent some of my co-workers seem to think noth- 
ing of eating between meals and partake of meat more 
than once a day. Are they lax or am I the opposite ex- 
treme? How about refreshments during night-time parish 
card parties or the like?—s. w. w., NEWARK, N. J. 


Your co-workers may be dispensed from the Lenten fast and, 
if so, are entitled to meat more than once a day. Presumably, 
they settled their consciences before the beginning of Lent 
by applying to pastor or confessor for any needed dispensa- 
tion. On the score of fast and abstinence, Catholics should 
not go through Lent in a state of doubtful conscience, post- 
poning concern until the occasion of a Holy Saturday or 
Trinity Saturday confession. The Lenten penance prescribed 
by the Church is not intended as an “endurance contest”; a 
dispensation can be had for the asking, for reasonable cause; 
but it must be sought and obtained. 

To simplify and expedite the reckoning of variable obliga- 
tions, some diocesan papers feature a Lenten “map,” indicat- 
ing the restriction or latitude proper to each day of the 
season. Over and above an individual’s personal obligation, 
there is the obligation to edify both other Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 
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In circumstances such as a parochial social gathering, many 
would not be obliged by the law because too young or too 
elderly. In all probability, many others would have already 
obtained a dispensation for the duration of Lent. Others 
could apply to a parish priest, on the occasion, for a dis- 
pensation which can be given for any sufficient reason—such 
as the remoteness of the hour from the time of the early 
evening collation. Similarly, the hosts to a wedding party 
have sufficient reason to seek a dispensation for their guests. 
Between meals beverages which are not considered nourish- 
ing are permitted, such as water, wine, beer. 


Divorce Procedure 
If a Catholic obtain a civil divorce, although without 


any attempt at remarriage, is he excommunicated? May 
he receive the sacraments?—M. W., VAILSBURG, N. J. 


According to Canon 1128 of the Church Law, married per- 
sons are obliged to preserve the community of conjugal life 
unless excused by a just cause. The Church recognizes several 
reasons for separation or a cessation of co-habitation—such as 
adultery, heresy, grave danger to body or soul. Another suf- 
ficient reason is the infidelity of a non-Catholic spouse to the 
pre-marital promises concerning the Catholic baptism and 
education of offspring. However, no matter what the alleged 
reason, all such cases should be submitted to the diocesan 
authorities for investigation and decision. A permission to 
separate does not imply a dissolution of the marriage bond. 

Since authorization is needed for legitimate separation, it 
is all the more necessary in order that a civil divorce be 
applied for legitimately. Rudimentary prudence as well as 


obedience dictate that the Church be consulted before re-, 


course be had to a civil court. Especially in some States of 
the U. S. A., the consequences of civil action are ramified. 
However, if a Catholic seek and obtain a civil divorce, but 
without any attempt at remarriage, he does not incur ex- 
communication and is free to receive the sacraments. 


Divorcee Companionship 


Is it wrong to go with a divorced person?—a. R., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


It is not clear what you mean by “to go with.” A person who 
is divorced through no fault of his own is very much to be 
pitied. Such a person does not deserve to be penalized by 
being shunned. However, both the divorcee and those of the 
Opposite sex who associate with him should be prudently 
alert, lest their get-togethers occasion disedification to others 
or scandal to themselves. It is obvious, for example, that 
circumstances such as the following should be avoided: fre- 
quenting the company of one and the same female com- 
panion, visiting or traveling with such a companion “tete- 
a-tete.” To go with a divorced person so frequently and so 
exclusively would be bound to disedify others, and would 
probably demoralize both her and him. In a spirit of charity, 
relatives and friends should make a concerted effort to pro- 
vide ample and congenial companionship for one who would 
otherwise be a social derelict. 


“All or Nothing’’ 


Why do you Catholics maintain the “all or nothing” 
attitude as to what must be believed?—v. H., WASHINGTON, 
N. C. 


For this reason—we do not believe because we fully under- 
stand the mysteries of our Faith, but because of the reliabil- 
ity of God, the Revealer of the mysteries. Hence we cannot 
“pick and choose.” If we do not believe all that God has 
presented for our acceptance, then we should be consistent 
and believe nothing. It would be blasphemous to maintain 
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that God is reliable as a Source of information pertinent to 
the Trinity of Divine Persons, but not so when it comes to 
the divinity of Christ; that He can be depended upon in 
connection with the sacrament of baptism, but not as to the 
real, complete Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. To pick 
and choose is to assail God’s omniscience or His veracity or 
both! Those two qualifications are the ingredients which 
render the authority of God revealing so all-reliable. In re- 
lying upon creatures for the solution of problems which are 
relative human mysteries, we consult one person because he 
is an attorney, another because he is a physician; we rely on 
one physician because he is a surgeon, on another because 
he is a specialist in dermatology and allergy. But similar 
limitations cannot be insinuated as to the reliability of the 
one Supreme Being who is, in all respects, perfectly perfect. 

No one is more insistent than the Catholic Church as to 
rational certitude that the truth of any religious mystery is 
vouched for by God's testimony. Hence, Catholic emphasis 
upon divine signs or arguments, such as miracle and proph- 
ecy, to bolster the credibility of divine messages. Catholics 
are, indeed, “rationalists” in a commendable and balanced 
sense of the term and steer a middle course between gullibil- 
ity and stupid or arrogant skepticism. 

Surely you are not surprised that there are divine mys- 
teries? Relative to a child’s mind, the knowledge and view- 
points of adulthood are a mystery; to a layman, professional 
knowledge and skill are a mystery. In the nature of things, 
the Almighty must know many facts about Himself which 
surpass our finite understanding. Assuming that God has 
plans for our betterment, for the rehabilitation of the human 
family on a superhuman, divine plane, He alone can reveal 
such plans to us. It is within His divine competence to re- 
veal facts and plans to the extent He deems best and—pro- 
vided He furnish us with arguments of credibility—to expect 
the tribute of our faith. Throughout the Old Testament era 
as well as the New, miraculous vouchers have certified the 
divine Source of Revelation. Within the Catholic Church, 
miracles are still the order of the day, as is exemplified by 
the many canonizations during this Holy Year—each and 
every one endorsed by divine miracles. This unfailing con- 
tinuance of divine interest and approval suggests that “all” 
is so much better than “nothing.” 


Oral-Auricular Confession 
A prospective convert would like to know: If auricular 
confession was not required of the early Christians, why 
so today?—M. L., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Although oral-auricular confession is not specified explicitly 
in the Bible, it is prescribed implicitly by the judicial nature 
of the sacrament of repentance and reconcilation. The priest 
is divinely delegated to remit or to retain the guilt of sin. As 
a judge he must know the guilt involved; only the penitent 
can make the accusation as to the kind of sin, the number, 
and modifying or aggravating circumstances. 

From the historical viewpoint, the recognition of self- 
accusation by the penitent is attested to by the Teaching 
Church and by the practice of the faithful as far back as the 
earliest centuries. The following citation from the Council 
of Trent sums up both history and theology on this point: 
“If anyone denies either that sacramental confession was 
instituted, or is necessary for salvation, by divine right, or 
says that the manner of confessing secretly to a priest alone, 
which the Church has observed from the beginning and doth 
observe, is alien from the institution and command of Christ, 
and is a human invention, let him be anathema.” We recom- 
mend to the prospective convert a copy of The Question 
Box, or one of several pamphlets on sacramental confession, 
available from the Paulist Press, 401 West 59 St., New York 
19, New York. 
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ADIOS 


by DON WATERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM DUNN 


Her action required great courage, but Maria 


could not let her son die a coward’s death 


YHE dust squirted out from between 
her toes in little spurts at each step. 


basket balanced on her head 
swerved from side to side as she 
d each palm-thatched house. 


Maria Lucerno Rubio was a parade, 
rocession, a spectacle for the whole 


ze, as she 
uch it. 
» the people in the doorways, she 
politely in greeting, “Buenas 
senora” or “Adios, sefiora.” Each 
) answered her; the women under 
breaths adding, “May the Holy 
bless you,” the men_half- 
ed, muttering, “May God ac- 
any you, 
sionally a woman would burst 
sobs. “Madre de Dios, oh, my 
bleeds.” But Maria paid no at- 
to these outbursts. Head high, 
ick straight, her bare feet slither- 
ftly through the dirt, she went 
r way. 
t until she came near to the little 
jail at the end of the street did 
tep falter. From it a mourning sob 
| into a plaintive wail. “No, no! 
cannot! They must not!” Fran- 
the voice’ arose. For a brief 
Maria paused, her hand went 


waddled majestically 


to her heart. Her coffee-colored face 


an ashy gray. A little gasp 

her. From behind, a woman 
ing in a doorway screamed. High- 
ed and shrill, the cry tore the 
of the morning to tatters. At 
Maria straightened up, proudly 
| on. She stopped before the jail. 
idier, a little, squat man whose 
rm was faded to a light cream 


r from long exposure to the sun, 


before the door. He leaned on 
fle, scratching his back against the 


adobe wall, an expression of uncer- 
tainty on his flat, brown face. 

Maria set her basket down. “Buenas 
dias,” she greeted him, “I would have 
speech with my son.” 

“But the Lieutenant has said no 
one .. .” He never finished his: sen- 
tence. Maria’s fat arm swept out and 
sent the soldier staggering back. 

“Pig, son of a long line of Puercos, 
take your flea-bitten self away where 
your long ears cannot hear or .. .” 
She took a step toward him. The 
soldier, with a look of apprehension, 
backed off. Maria picked up the basket 
and entered the dirt-floored room. It 
was gloomy inside. The only light came 
from a small, barred opening well up 
on one wall. She gazed at a huddled 
bundle slouched over on the bench. 

“Carlito, oh, my little Carlito,” she 
spoke in a soft, crooning voice. “I have 
brought you enchiladas, the tortillas, 
the roast chicken. And here, gaze on 
this, a bottle of fine wine the good 
padres make from the purple grapes.” 

But only a low moan of anguish 
answered her. His mother went over 
and sat down beside him. The bench 
creaked with her weight. She put her 
arm around him. “Carlito, my little 
one,” she crooned, “do not be sad.” 

She got up and went to the door. 
The soldier stood a dozen feet away, 
his rifle held ready. She came _ back, 
leaned over her son, “Listen, heart of 
my heart,” she whispered. “I have 
things to tell you.” 

“No, No!” the boy sobbed, “it is too 
late now. They will shoot me inside 
the hour. They shoot me for the de- 
serter,” he wailed. “I will die on the 
plaza beside the mission wall. Ay, Ay, 
Ay.” 


“Be quiet, my precious one,” Maria 
put her pudgy hand over his mouth. 

“They will not shoot you,” she 
whispered. “I have seen the Lieutenant 
last night outside the Cantina. Fifty 
pesos I have paid to him. He gives 
five to each of the four soldiers who 
are to shoot. Now you must do as I 
tell you. You must march with the head 
high, out to the plaza. You must stand 
tall and straight with the smile on the 
face and the joke in the mouth, You 
must say ‘Adios’ to everyone, with the 
big laugh. For death, my son, is only 
the last joke of life. When the guns 
shoot, you must fall down and be very 
still. Fall down like the bird from the 
tree, with the flutter for the moment 
before the quiet. Lie very still; do not 
move even the eyelid. Old Pepe will 
be there with his cart to take you to 
the cemetery.” Maria paused. “Ah,” 
she chuckled, “it will be so easy. When 
the cart gets there, you jump out, run 
to the back. Tied to the mesquite tree 
is the fine black caballo. You get on 
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the horse and ride away so fast to the 

,north in the mountains. In Sonora I 
'have the brother, you know, Jests 
Lucerno.” 

“Si, madre.” 

His mother chuckled at the incred- 
ulous gasp. 

“Ah, Madre Mia, has anyone the 
mother so wonderful!” 

“Be quiet,” Maria warned, “That 
long-eared burro outside may be listen- 
ing. No one must know. The fifty pesos 
I have saved since the day you were 
born. Your padre gave it to me then. 
Just last night I dig them up from 
the corner of the room where I hid 
so many years ago. Come, let us eat. 
We may not have the chance to eat 
together soon, for you will go on the 
long, long journey from me.” 

The soldier guarding the door eased 
closer. An amazed expression swept 
over his face. From inside .came low 
chuckles, smothered laughter, and the 
sound of merriment as though the two 
shared a fine joke. Maria arose at the 
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Maria put her pudgy hand over his mouth 


thump of guns outside. She shook her 
son’s hand, “Adios, till we meet again.” 

She took her leave, scarce glancing 
at the Lieutenant, who saluted her, or 
the four soldiers who presented arms 
as she came out. 

Her empty basket swayed on her 
head. Walking back, she did not see 
the men and women in the doorways 
she passed, the dogs, the chickens, the 
pigs, and the children that scurried 
through the dust around her. Her 
thoughts were far away—a quarter of 
a century before. Carlos, aye, he was 
a man many a woman turned her head 
to look at. A little smile crossed her 
face. But he’d loved only her. She had 
followed him all during the revolution, 
riding on the tops of box cars, cooking 
his meals over open mesquite fires, 
washing his clothes in the running 
streams. She had been young and lithe 
then, her black hair reaching below her 
hips, her black eyes flashing, her white 
teeth gleaming through red lips. 

She'd been in the battle of Sonora, 


had seen Huerta and Villa, smelled the 
strong, acrid stench of burning powder. 
She'd lived among the turmoil and the 
death, the smoke and dust of many a 
battle. And she’d seen many a man 
die. Some whined and wept, and others 
died like cattle, a dumb questioning 
look in their eyes. But Carlos, he'd 
died like a man, smoking a cigarette, 
joking and laughing, waving aside the 
handkerchief the Federals offered to 
put over his eyes. Aye, he was the 
brave one, was Carlito’s father. Many 
men had repeated of how he said, 
“Death is but the last joke of life.” 

Suddenly from up toward the plaza 
a ragged series of shots rang out. 

Maria crossed herself. “Adios, Carl- 
ito.” 

The basket tumbled from her head 
She plopped down to her knees. 

“Forgive me,” she muttered. “Jesus, 
forgive me.” 

For Maria Lucerno Rubio had never 
possessed fifty pesos at one time in all 
her life. 
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e Though Katherine Burton, above, is gen- 
erally known as one of the leading contem- 
porary Catholic biographers, she is known 
especially to the readers of THE SiGN as the 
author of that ever interesting and stimu- 
lating page, “Woman to Woman.” 

Katherine Burton, nee Kurz, was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She attended Lakewood 
High School and received her A.B. from West- 
ern Reserve University. She taught in a pri- 
vate school until she married Harry Payne 
Burton. She has two sons and a daughter. 

Mrs. Burton became a convert to the Faith 
in 1930. She was formerly an associate editor 
of McCall’s and later of Redbook. She resigned 
from the latter in 1933, the same year that she 
began her well-known page for THE SIGN. 


The first of her Catholic biographies ap- 
peared in 1937. It was the life of Rose Haw- 
thorne, entitled Sorrow Built a Bridge, and 
has had ten printings. Among her more popu- 
lar books are included: No Shadow of Turn- 
ing, the life of James Kent Stone, later to 
become the famous Passionist, Fidelis of the 
Cross; His Dear Persuasion, the life of Mother 
Seton; and her latest work, The Great Mantle, 
which is a life of the saintly Pontiff, Pius X. 

Mrs. Burton now lives in Bronxville, New 
York with her daughter, 
Taggard. 


Pamela Burton 


Mrs. Burton with her grandsons. 
Andrew, 5, Tucker, 8, Peter, 6. 





The photos above: inset, while teaching out West. Close up, after recent appointment. 


@ Since the time “Grandpa Casey” first appeared in Tue Sien, Brassil Fitzgerald has 
been a favorite author with our readers. Though he has written a great deal of fiction 
for secular as well as religious publications, Mr. Fitzgerald is a teacher by profession. 
Recently, he was appointed a professor of English at Stonehill College. 

Mr. Fitzgerald studied at Boston College but left before graduating to join the army 
during World War I. He later received degrees from Stanford and Arizona Universities 
and taught at the Universities of Utah and Montana. Teaching is in his blood. His 
father was superintendent of Cambridge schools for thirty years. He has four brothers 


in the teaching profession: one a religious, another dean of the law school at Loyola 
University in Chicago. 
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by IRV LEIBERMAN 


Marked items are snipped from the papers and pasted on stickers 








People who want to know when their name gets in the papers 


support a thriving business--and the bigger the bills the merrier 


~ LIPPING bureaus thrive on human 
(. curiosity. About seventy of them 
hrive in the United States on the curi- 
osity of some twenty-five thousand busi- 
ness firms, organizations, and celebrities 
who want to know when their names or 
heir competitors’ get into the papers. 
Che bigger the bill, the better the patron 
ikes it. Isn’t that an ideal business? 

Show business clients are apt to boast 
:bout the number of clips they receive, 
while society people usually look on 

llecting clips as a delightful but 
secret vice and rarely admit that they 
subscribe to such a service. To get a deb- 
utante started in the clipping habit, 
some bureaus will collect clips on her 
ree and then send them to her as a 
resent, subtly enclosing a rate card. The 
same method is used to entice newly 

iccessful actors, authors, and financial 
wizards. 

Not all subscribers want to see their 

wn names in print. Business firms keep 
track, through clippings, of their com- 
petitors’ sales campaigns, law suits, and 
labor troubles. 

New York has the largest number of 
bureaus in any one city—eleven. The 
largest are Romeike, Burrelle’s, 
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and Luce. Here, in rooms often knee- 
deep in paper strips, trained girl readers 
snip out thousands of. newspaper and 
magazine items daily, containing news 
of the great, the near-great, and even the 
unknown. Two of these firms got going 
about 1888, the year of the Big Blizzard, 
but the third is slightly older. 

Henry Romeike, stranded and hungry 
in Paris in the 1870's, used to watch 
poor artists pay a copper or two for a 
few lines snipped from newspaper art 
notices in which their names appeared. 
Meanwhile, the news vendor continued 
to sell portions of the same paper to 
others who had different interest. Sen- 
sing that here was the nucleus of a pro- 
fitable venture, Romeike got someone 
to stake him. So successful was he in 
Paris that he opened a branch in Lon- 
don, another in New York. Thus did 
the art of newspaper clipping enter. the 
realm of big business. 

Today, big clipping bureaus spend at 
least $50,000 a year each on all the 2,000 
dailies and more than half the 11,000 
weekly papers in the United States, plus 
2,000 general and trade publications, 
and papers from the larger Canadian 
cities. Post office trucks arrive every 


morning to deliver sacks full of publica- 
tions. After being filed in bins according 
to the states of origin, the newspapers 
are sliced into separate sheets so that 
readers can prop them on easels. 

Each: of the larger bureaus employs 
about a hundred readers, mostly high- 
school graduates. Good eyesight and a 
photographic memory are essentials for 
the job. But first the prospective reader 
must serve an apprenticeship as file 
clerk. In this way she gets acquainted 
with clients’ names and so prepares her- 
self for the job of memorizing some six 
thousand trade and client names which 
will be her allotment when she’s a 
reader. 

Most bureaus operate pretty much 
along the same lines as Burrelle’s, which 
occupies two floors in a downtown Man- 
hattan building. Burrelle has some three 
thousand clients. To keep key words and 
phrases alive in readers’ minds, a few 
hundred of them are called over a loud- 
speaker system each morning at ten- 
thirty. When the list has been gone 
through completely, taking about two 
weeks, it is repeated from the begining. 

In addition, new orders are called 
over the mike as they come in. ,For 
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jnstance, publicity directors of cosmetic 
companies expect these girls to detect 
jn beauty columns the names of “all 
shades” of lipstick, rouge, make-up base, 
face powder, nail polish, and eyeshadow, 
plus every cream, lotion, hair tonic, per- 
fume, and toilet water. Add the fact 
that most cosmetic publicity “stories” 
are written so cagily for city editors that 
the publicity directors themselves often 
can’t recognize their own releases when 
they appear in print. 

It takes four girls to read New York 
State papers, while one girl can handle 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Colorado, and Wash- 
ington State. The average reader in a 
day scans enough reading matter to fill 
four full-length novels. A good one can 
cover seventeen large papers or fifty 
small papers in an eight-hour day. 

Incoming newspapers are delivered to 
the readers, who sit at slanted tables in 
a large, well-lighted room. Each reader 
has a special territory, which may com- 
prise one or more states or sections of 
the country, depending on the number 
of papers coming from that territory. 
The girls scan each paper for mentions 
or pictures of clients and mark the items 
to be clipped. They cover every line, in- 
cluding personals, want ads, and comic 
strips. 

“Girls make better readers than men,” 
most bureau heads say, “because the men 
stop to read instead of merely scanning.” 

The quick scanning sometimes re- 
sults in amusing mistakes. An olive 
grower once got hundreds of syndicated 
clips telling of the death of Olive 
Thomas, an erstwhile Ziegfeld beauty. 
Bing Crosby has received clips about 
bing cherries. Twentieth Century-Fox 
gets all kinds of variations, from fox 
farms to I. J. Fox, the furrier. The two 
Welles celebrities, Orson and Sumner, 
and the two Smith authors, Betty and 
Lillian, occasionally cross clips. 

As a reader finishes blue-penciling each 
publication, she puts it on a stand near 
her desk, from which the pile is collected 
every fifteen minutes and taken to the 
cutting and pasting teams in the stamp- 
ing room. Here two girls take turns 
snipping out marked stories and pasting 
them on stickers which bear the news- 
paper’s or magazine’s name, the city and 
state and date of publication, together 
with the circulation figure. All this 
information is valuable to publicity, ad- 
vertising, and sales people, who must 
keep records of work to show to the boss. 

Pasted clippings are next taken to the 
filers’ and shippers’ room, a place remi- 
niscent of a country post office, with each 
client’s name written above his box. 
When a box is emptied, which may be 
daily or weekly, depending on the num- 
ber of clippings collected, all clips are 
recorded against the client's name. Then, 
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each month, he gets a bill. The charge 
per clip runs from six to fifty cents, de- 
pending on how complicated the 
order is. 

Burrelle’s roster reveals such diverse 
names as Katharine Brush, Noel Coward, 
Eastman Kodak, Life Magazine, soap 
operas, book publishers, and Dinah 
Shore. Their oldest accounts are Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, Boy Scouts of 
America, and the New York Herald 
Tribune, each having run nearly a half 
a century. 

The two biggest orders ever handled 
by any agencies were both for English 
accounts. Burrelle produced a half-mil- 
lion clips on the visit of the King and 
Queen of England to the United States 
and Canada in 1939. Romeike went to 
town on the abdication of King Edward 
VIII in 1936 and his subsequent mar- 
riage to Wallis Warfield Simpson. 

An election year is a bonanza for all 
the bureaus. Candidates for every office, 
from presidential nominees on down, 
are anxious to know what the papers are 
saying about them. Sometimes they place 
orders with more bureaus to 
insure complete coverage. 


two or 


Steady customers of clipping bureaus 
are manufacturers of artificial eyes, 
limbs, special shoes, flashlights, paper 
milk bottles, drugs. These clients want 
to read about accidents. The makers of 
artificial eyes and limbs are interested 
in people who may need their products. 
Other manufacturers are concerned be- 
cause they want to know how the acci- 
dents could have been averted had the 
victim worn or used their product. 

For instance, injuries in several trades 
are minimized when certain types of 
supporting shoes are worn. Experience 
proves that factory workers will buy these 
shoes if newspaper accounts of accidents 
are used as persuaders. Reports of 


damage caused by broken milk bottles 
make good reading for paper-container 
companies. 

Insurance companies are also in the 
market for accident tales, but here’s 
where “restrictions on orders” come 
close to driving readers crazy. Insurance 
people will pay only for clips about 
persons who land “unhurt” after falling 
from high places, or about those who 
are “badly” hurt in slipping from a chair, 
ladder, or in a tub. They also want to 
hear about broken necks that aren't fatal, 
for all such news is grist for their mill on 
accident premiums and a big help with 
advertising copy. 

Other checker-uppers are wealthy folk 
who want to know if there are any ob- 
scure black sheep in the family. Gossip 
columns often gossip people out of large 
inheritances! Columnists also like to 
mention those who might be named co- 
respondents in lurid divorce cases. One 
client was so happy when Burrelle’s did 
not find his name in the paper that he 
sent a thank-you note with his check. 

Strangely enough, the huge order for 
clippings that follow an event like 
Roosevelt's death, Truman’s trips a- 
broad, Churchill’s visits to the United 
States, and Rita Hayworth’s marriage, 
are a pain in the neck to the bureaus. 
And, in the long run, a loss. Girls must 
be taken trom reguiar work to fold thick 
and unwieldy clippings: readers are 
tempted to neglect smaller, everyday 
accounts to concentrate on the big ones. 

Some well-known people have a notor- 
ious hunger for publicity of any kind. 
For instance, the much-married man 
who, although he makes the front page 
every time the knot is tied or untied, is 
still so afraid some item about himself 
will be overlooked that he regularly 
calls up the bureau beforehand to tell 
of each impending marriage or divorce. 


Photos from Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 





Readers scan each paper for mentions or pictures of clients 


and 
mark the ones to be clipped. Girls make better readers than men 
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A father dies in the pose of his anguish clutching at his growl- 
ing innards, Left to itself, the child will die in very few days 


China once again is scourged by famine. Liv- blessed land of food is reached. Dying and dead 
ing daily with an unfortunate people is a grim are everywhere. In this world with an abundance 
specter of starvation. East, west, south, north, of food, why must such misery be imposed on 
millions of sufferers tramp. Only one thought is peace-loving and friendly people? Those re- 
in the mind—that strength might last until a sponsible for the outrage in a so-called enlight- 
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Starving refugees crowd train in flight to seek A hungry child looks on as his desperate mother 
some part of country offering a chance to live grinds tree bark to assuage the pangs of hunger 
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Agony of starvation marks the face of a beggar- This woman, to fill her stomach with something, 
boy, vividly numbering his days of life on earth will mix water and tree bark for a bitter gruel 


ened twentieth century will come face to face 
with a God of vengeance and of justice. Retribu- 
tion will wait for eternity. Let us pray that the 
machinations of this world’s stupid men will not 
bring the wrath of God upon our beloved America. 


A boy cries bitterly over death of parents who Hungry and cold, this abandoned child cries for 
endured starvation in order to keep him alive parents and for food, but is left alone to die 
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Fifth grade pupils of Corpus Christi Parochial 
School, New York City, on “Lamp Unto My Feet” 


Radio 


" ] ELEVISION 





Lamp Unto My Feet 
fell Milton and Arthur and Jack and 
Sid and all the other boys on your tele- 
sion screen to move over. There zre 
veral programs which stand ready to 
rve you in ways that should make 
1em doubly welcome, and one of these 
Lamp Unto My Feet. 
\n effective radio program dealing 
th religion is a difficult thing to con- 
ive and produce. And an effective tele- 
sion program, in which the eyes as 
ell as the ears must be engrossed, is far 
more difficult. Yet CBS-TV has managed 
come up with a weekly half-hour on 
e video air that has entrenched itself 
juite firmly in a Sunday afternoon spot 
}0-5.00 p.m., E.s.T.). Although a long 
y from the perfect program in point 
writing and production, its basic 
esis is so sound that it well deserves a 
ng life and a healthy one. 
In the first place, it does a fine job of 
being an “intersectarian” program. The 
focus of attention changes from week to 
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by 
DOROTHY KLOCK ———" 


week, with emphasis going to various 
facets of different religions—Jewish, 
Catholic, and a variety of Protestant 
faiths. Each week there is unity to the 
show because it is devoted to the tenets 
of one religion. It does not make the all 
too common mistake of trying to do an 
inter-faith job so thoroughly that no 
real point is made at all. 

This simplicity of program pattern in 
Lamp Unto My Feet is particularly de- 
sirable, because the intended audience 
is the young adolescent group. The pro- 
grams are geared to interest the adolés- 
cents’ elders too. 

In the discussion portions of the pro- 
gram, the burden of the presentation is 
given to the spiritual leader. The boys 
and girls ask questions and contribute 
comments. The original dramatized 
story in each program is designed to il- 
lustrate the major point in the discus- 
sion. These dramatized stories are some- 
times based on incidents from the Bible 
—the Passover story of the liberation of 





the Jews from tyranny, the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, scenes from the 
life of the prophet Isaiah. There was an 
excellent series of programs devoted to 
the beauty and the truth of the Beati- 
tudes, presented in collaboration with 
Monsignor John Voight, Superintendent 
of Schools in the Archdiocese of New 
York. Girls and boys from several Cath. 
olic elementary and high schools in the 
metropolitan area took part in the dis. 
cussions. Their earnest approach to the 
job probably reopened doors for many 
viewers to forgotten blessings promised 
by God to the meek and the clean of 
heart. 

Would that the series productionwise 
were as fine as the idea which prompted 
it! But let me hasten to soften that 
blow. Dr. George Crothers, supervisor, 
Isabel Redman, producer, and Leonard 
Valenta, director, are all operating on a 
paper-thin budget which keeps them 
counting pennies. This is a public sery- 
ice show. It brings in no revenue. Hence, 
it must learn to do wonders with a pit- 
tance or cease to live at all. 

As for the writing of the dramatic se- 
quences, there is often much to be de- 
sired on that score too. Alvin Boretz, 
Henry Walsh, Robert Greene, and oth- 
ers who do the writing chores are per- 
haps too conscious of the youthful age 
of the discussion group and of the in- 
tended audience. There is too much 
writing down to the listener and too 
little credit to him for intelligence and 
the ability to get the subtle point. Some 
of the writing sounds very, very tired. 
And I question the advisability of break- 
ing into the story so often in order to 
maintain a closely patterned alterna- 
tion between drama and discussion. An 
introductory discussion, the presentation 
of both problem and possible answer in 
the drama, without interruption, and 
then a well-guided summary might prove 
to be a neater pattern. 

No matter how lacking in the slick 


‘polish given, to the tune of tens ol 


thousands, to top-billed dramatic shows, 
the meat is here to make this a program 
that should be added to your weekly 
television fare. It is far from easy to 
find any such meat in most of the slick 
stuff. Too many old plays into which 
a hundred thousand dollars would not 
breathe real and true and_ valuable 
meaning. Too much glittering trash off 
the keys of shining typewriters, plunked 
by people without souls. But the stories 
in the Bible are never old. And the 
Beatitudes always have a fresh and beau- 
tiful ring. And young voices asking 
questions about God and faith and love 
can stir the heart. For the sake of those 
voices and for the agelessness of their 
message, make Lamp Unto My Feet 
welcome in your home. 
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You Ought to Know That... 


DIMENSION X is the title of NBC's 
new weekly series of half-hour science- 
fction dramas. The tales told are defi- 
nitely on the fantastic side. The first 
dealt with the pioneer flight to “the 
outer limit” of the earth’s gravitational 
field by the first rocket ship designed for 
outer space. The year—1965! (Saturday, 
8:00 to 8:30 P.M., E.D.T.) 


BETTY MANDEVILLE, attractive, 
blonde, slim, and definitely female, is 
the director of one of the most rootin’- 
tootin’ of the crime shows, The FBI in 
Peace and War. 


THE NBC-NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY SUMMER RADIO INSTI- 
TUTE will be held again this year. This 
six-week professional Institute, con- 
ducted by Northwestern’s School of 
Speech in co-operation with the NBC 
Central Division, will open June 26. 
Admission to the Institute is limited to 
persons now employed in, or with con- 
siderable past experience in, the field of 
broadcasting. 


MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY, that 
super-racket-buster of the air, has now 
passed his tenth anniversary of righting 
wrongs. Its director, Ed Byron, who has 
been with the show since its debut, is 
one of the few cue-givers in professional 
radio who prefer to remain right in the 
studio with the actors rather than in the 
control room. His reason? “You never 
can tell when an.actor will turn two 
pages of the script at one time or drop 
his script or lose his voice. If I were in 
the control room, I shouldn’t be of 
much use at such a time.” 


RECOVERY STORY is the title of an 
on-the-spot documentary series now on 
NBC on Saturday at 2:00 p.M., E.D.T. 
Leo Genn, the British stage and film 
actor, is narrator for the series which is 
presenting a country-by-country docu- 
mentation of the Marshall Plan in ac- 
tion. The series is being produced joint- 
ly by the network and the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. 


ALKALI IKE is one of the latest addi- 
tions to the dummy-and-ventriloquist 
ranks on television. Alkali is the dummy 
and Al Robinson, his voice. (CBS-TV, 
Mondays, 7:45 to 8:00 P.M., E.D.T.) 


STUDIO ONE, the CBS. TV first-quality 
dramatic show, is constantly on the 
search for new faces and fresh dramatic 
talent. To both Broadway and Holly- 
wood producers, each program has be- 
come a valuable proving ground for the 
nation’s aspiring dramatic actors. 
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A spiritual thought for the month 
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O IN PEACE—these were gentle 
G words that fell on a parched 
soul from the lips of the gentlest of 
men. The invincible fiat of the omni- 
potent Creator was a strong word 
that ushered a universe from noth- 
ingness. Yet there is no less of omni- 
potence in the gentle words effecting 
the divine result of sin’s forgiveness; 
no less of gentleness in the strong 
word that replaced the misery of 
nothingness with the fullness of be- 
ing. These two, gentleness and omni- 
potence, are not rivals; they belong 
together. Indeed where strength and 
tenderness are seen separately, our 
vision of both is distorted. 

The contrast between the majesty 
of divinity and the quiet thoughtful- 
ness of the Saviour is unjustified. 
That awful majesty seems properly 
reflected in the fury of the sea, the 
trembling of mountains, in the crash 
of Lucifer to the depths of hell. The 
tenderness of the Saviour seems prop- 
erly divorced in our minds from any 
show of strength: it is seen in His 
pity for the bereaved, His help to 
the sick, His mercy to the fallen, 
and the quiet of His own sufferings. 
To those who have not loved Him, 
the tenderness of Our Lord has made 
him seem weak, flaccid, rightly going 
down to defeat without striking a 
blow in His own defense. Whereas 
the infinite strength of the Omnipo- 
tent has made Him a terror. 

This confused contrast of strength 
and tenderness is a sad commentary 
on ourselves. It is only a defective 
strength that is harsh; only a de- 
fective tenderness that is soft. Where 
strength is great, it is sure, poised, 
confident, controlled; not on the de- 
fensive, clumsy, frightened into vio- 
lence. Where tenderness is profound, 
it is calm, helpful, enduring, careless 
of labor and the cost charged for the 
relief of the suffering; not slobbering, 
timid, shrinking, a saccharine gush to 
enervate the heart of a man. 

The mistake should not have been 
made. True, a relatively strong mind 
is often impatient of the slowness of 
another, sarcastic, even a little con- 
temptuous; yet the great Thomas 


Tenderness of 
Omnipotence 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0O.P. 


could be a teacher, and turn his gifts, 
at their very best, to the needs of 
beginners. A strong will is often in- 
tolerant of the weakness of others, 
despising the sinner, readily assum- 
ing the role of judge and executioner. 
The Sons of Thunder would call 
down fire from heaven on an evil 
city; but the Son of God would in- 
sist that He did not come to destroy 
but to save. A strong love may have 
little sympathy for the fickle, un- 
yielding in its condemnation of in- 
fidelity and disloyalty; not, however, 
because it is strong, but because it 
is not strong enough. 

Tenderness without strength may 
be no more than a wish, empty as 
a daydream; the tenderness of the 
Saviour called Lazarus from the tomb. 
What we mistake for tenderness is 
too often only a selfish cowering from 
the infliction of necessary pain; such 
a thing would be totally incapable 
of the severe rebuke to Peter, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” or the chal- 
lenge to those He loved so, “Will you 
also go away?” The soft thing we 
sometimes call tenderness can be a 
cloying drain on the strength of the 
very ones who are its object, calling 
for time to stand still while it keeps 
a man in the state of infant helpless- 
ness; it could never map out the 
royal road of the cross and then 
demand of the weakest of the dis- 
ciples, “Take up your cross and fol- 
low Me.” 

Centuries ago, it was pointed out 
that charity is the most powerful of 
all the virtues, bringing good to 
others and warding off evil with its 
strong arm. We cannot read the story 
of Our Lord’s charity for men in 
terms of an exclusive gentleness or 
an exclusive strength; nor can we 
imitate that divine love except in 
terms of a love that is strong and a 
strength that is gentle. We carry the 
cross as a badge to say to all the 
world what was said so plainly on 
Calvary where God died for love of 
men, where tender omnipotence ex- 
posed for all time the feebleness of 
strength without love and the empti- 
ness of love without strength. 














HE was just a poor woman. An 

.tsean bhean bhocht, it would be in 
her native Gaelic. But there it refers to 
Ireland of the Sorrows, a gently tender 
symbol of the Dear Dark Rose who is 
Kathleen ni Houlihan. Maiseadh, Good- 
wife Ann Glover, if she heard the 
phrase, would never, never have thought 
of it in linking relationship to herself. 
‘‘Laws-a-massy, this be not I.” 


Yet when the soul of Ann Glover. 


rose from the scaffold on the Boston 
Common Ground in 1688, surely the 
gates of Heaven were wide to welcome 
a confessor and martyr, a gallant and 
steadfast Catholic Irish woman, who had 
“the walk of a queen.” 

A half dozen or more writers, novel- 
ists and historians alike, have in the past 
year of grace and tolerance given their 
talents to the story of the Salem witch- 
craft trials and executions of 1692. That 
good woman, Rebecca Nurse, has re- 
ceived late but just ennoblement. In- 
deed, if sainthood and saintliness could 
be brought to conformity in the dissent- 
ing Protestant sects, she would be spoken 
of as the Blessed Rebecca, surely. Her 
age is stressed even now, as though the 
term venerable should be capitalized. 

But no one, even her own, has a word 
to say about the venerable Goodwife 
Glover. Yet: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit . . . Blessed are they who suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of Heaven. And though 
her name is on no written rolls of the 
beatified, this poor, bewildered Irish 
woman in cold Puritan Boston in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1688 stood 
steadfast in the Faith, as “men reproach- 
ed her and persecuted her and spoke 
falsely, saying all manner of evil against 
her.” “I die a Catholic.” 

It is natural that Goodwife Nurse 
should be so well remembered, and that 
so many books of cultural exorcism 
should be written about her. Her chil- 
dren knew she had had no league with 
the devil and they kept her name hon- 
ored among their children and their 
children’s children. In 1930, a family 
historian estimated that Rebecca and 
her husband, Francis, had 15,023 re- 
corded descendants, most of them zealous 
to keep her name alive and her god- 
liness known. 

Poor Goody Ann Glover had no one 
at all to speak for her. She was a widow, 
with one daughter. And the treatment 
the daughter received, revilings that her 
mother was a witch, and stonings in the 
street, frightened the child into insanity. 
She died a lunatic. We know that Goody 
Glover was born in Ireland; but little 
more than that. She herself stated that 
she and her husband were sold as slaves 
to the Barbadoes in the time of cruel 
Cromwell. She also said during her trial 
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GOD BLESS HER 


The Salem witchcraft trials have received 


their share of historians’ attention, but the case of 


the Irish woman Ann Glover has been forgotten 


by DORAN HURLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


for witchcraft that her husband “was 
scored (that is, lashed or whipped) to 
death and did not give up his religion, 
which same I will hold to.” 

The name of Glover is not inherently 
Irish, even in translation from the 
Gaelic. O’Hart mentions it only in con- 
nection with manuscript rolls in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it is given as 
among the principal families of Ireland 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 
But these families were of the English 
pale. It is more likely that Goodman 
Glover was a Kelly, a Sullivan, a Casey, 
or an O’Neill who worked at the glover’s 
trade, and was tossed the name as an 
identifying label. The Glovers might 
have been from Galway, where there was 
trade in soft leathers from Spain. It 
would seem that they were from a city 
or town, or linked to one of the great 
clans, with a chaplain who taught them 
more than the ordinary rudiments of 
their Faith. It may well have been that 
Goodman Glover was a gentleman, ac- 
cording to the standards of the times; 
and his poor, old, washerwoman widow 
a Catholic gentlewoman born. For while 
Goodwife Glover spoke Irish as her 
native tongue, she could also speak Eng- 
lish; and had enough Latin for the 
Lord’s Prayer. These might be considered 
notable accomplishments in an age when 
women were little educated and illiter- 
acy was not uncommon among princes. 


T is not known how Mrs. Glover caine 

to Boston. We know the Reverend 
Samuel Parris, who was largely the in- 
stigator of the Salem witchcraft horror, 
had been an_ unsuccessful merchant 
trading to the Barbadoes. Goodwife 
Glover may have come in one of the lots 
of indentured servants and West Indian 
slaves that were brought to Boston. (Mr. 
Parris’ slave, Tituba, figured impor- 
tantly in the Salem trials.) 

She seems to have been living with 
her daughter, as somewhat of a free 


woman, although miserably poor, in 
1682. It was in that year that a woman, 
who had worked in vain fury to get Ann 
Glover to change her religion, first 
called her a witch; and, it was said later, 
prophesied before she died that “Goody 
Glover would be hung.” 

Mrs. Glover and her daughter lived as 
best they could by doing washing for 
those few people who would employ a 
Papist. They were not many; nor is 
there any record that Ann Glover had 
any Catholic compatriots. in the Puritan 
city to ease her lot by companionship 
and association. She seems to have been 
long a holy thorn in the side of the 
proud and “Christian” community, a 
notorious menace save that she was so 
poor and despised a creature. 


E of the families for whom Mrs. 
Glover and her daughter did house- 
hold washing was that of John Goodwin. 
He had four children, Nathaniel, John, 
Martha, and Mercy, all brought up in 
the nerve-wracking severity of what 
passed for holy piety among the Puritans. 
It was a time when a long face and a 
dour frown meant saintliness; when a 
smile meant sinfulness; and natural joy- 
cusness and gaiety were an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord. For children, 
the repression was not only cruel in it- 
self. It taught cruelty; and made mean- 
ness a virtue, so long as it was exhibited 
to those whom their elders vainglor- 
iously despised. 

Twelve-year-old Martha Goodwin in 
1687 accused the Glover girl of stealing 
some clothes. It was a false charge. The 
clothes were afterward found by a Good- 
win servant poked under a wardrobe, 
undoubtedly by Martha herself. Mrs. 
Glover and her daughter denied the ac- 
cusation vigorously. They may have had 
grounds for feeling that it was just an- 
other charge brought against them 
because they were Catholics. For, far 
from Ireland and long years without see- 
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ing a priest, so well had Ann Glover 
instructed her child in the Catholic 
Faith that the daughter cried out in 
amazing bravery, “You may have us 
whipped, but to the sermons we will 
not go.” 

Martha Goodwin, neurotic, thwarted 
child, it is then reported, fell into a fit 
which the physicians called in very 
gravely pronounced “diabolical.” Martha 
became the petted sensation of the house- 
hold and the neighbors. It was not 
strange then that, when the lost clothes 
were found, her sister, the ill-named 
Mercy, and her two brothers decided to 
have like fits, and found that they had 
never had such solicitous attention paid 
them before in all their young lives. To 
keep up the thrilling excitement, they 
said that the spirit of Goody Glover was 


striking them with blows and thumps, 
trying to crush them by sitting on their 
chests, and endeavoring to strangle them. 

At the meetinghouse, where the min- 
ister turned his hour glass in the pulpit 
and went on from sixthly to seventhly 
as dull time droned on, the terrifically 
bored Goodwin children, knowing now 
a way of escape, cried out that they 
could hear nothing at all of what was 
being said. Goody Glover had “stopped 
their ears! Goody Glover would have 
them worship her idols!” 

By now, Goodwife Glover was an open 
town scandal. The magistrates, “long an- 
noyed by the presence of an obstinate 
Papist in Boston, ordered her to be taken 
into custody.” She was put into the city 
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prison and chained heavily. Starvation 
or near it must have been added to her 
lot, further bewildering the unhappy 
woman. The colony at that time required 
prisoners to feed themselves, even before 
their trial. And Goody was penniless. 
Robert Calef, the merchant, who later 
told her story in More Wonders of the 
Invisible World, an indictment of Cotton 
Mather published in 1700, is believed to 
have secretly aided her. Another story 
without any foundation, but which we 
would like to believe, is that Goodwife 
Nurse of Salem Village, on a visit to 
Boston, helped succor the friendless 
woman. It would have been compensa- 
tion in a way for Cotton Mather’s later 
persecution of the goodwife. 

For the Reverend Cotton Mather, 
minister of Old North Church and son 


of the Reverend Increase Mather, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, now took 
the case of Goody Glover into his own 
itching hands. He brought Martha Good- 
win to his house to live that he might 
study her supposed bewitchment. This 
was importance indeed for Martha. She 
did not let Minister Mather down. He 
tells all about it in his book on witch- 
craft, Magnalia. 

Around and around the minister’s 
house the child would gallop, the min- 
ister following eagerly and zealously 
after. Goody Glover, it seems, had sent 
Martha a spirit horse to ride. And truly, 
attests Cotton Mather, “she would make 
all the motions of a person who rides, 
about the room and up the stairs, like a 


person astraddle of a horse.” There 
were highjinks in the manse, with the 
most important man in the Bay Colony 
an awed spectator. And in the damp and 
cold and loathsome jail, Ann Glover 
we may believe, said her rosary—count- 
ing on the links of her chains. 

She had many chains now. Martha 
Goodwin, who may have twisted an 
ankle cavorting up and down the Mather 
stairs, cried that Goody Giover’s irons 
were about her leg. Horrified, the mag- 
istrates put other chains on the prisoner 
to prevent the escape of her spirit. 

In Ann Glover’s house or hut, the 
bailiffs had found “certain images in 
secret.” Could they have been a rosary, 
which she had saved through all her 
wanderings, or a_ precious crucifix? 


Surely, the latter, as an incident at her 





Cotton Mather did his 
best to get Goody Glover 
to recant her Faith 


trial testified. Whatever they were, they 
proved witchcraft; for in her case Cath- 
olicism and witchcraft were deemed 
synonymous, Martha Goodwin told Min- 
ister Mather that “while possessed of 
the devil and Mrs. Glover she could read 
Popish books, but not books against 
Popery.” We may wonder what Mr. 
Mather was doing allowing Popish books 
in his house. Robert Calef's book was 
burned in Harvard Yard as late as 1700; 
and Calef was only a humane man, not 
a Papist. But the wilily precocious 
Martha, flattering Minister Mather to 
the hilt, assured him that his study was 
too holy a place for the devil or Goody 
Glover to enter. Indeed, her calm de- 
meanor there was “witnessed by divers 
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persons and many times.” he relates. 

Then finally, Goodwife Glover came 
to trial, Cotton Mather was there; and 
the Goodwin children, who screamed 
continuously with pretended pain when- 
ever there was a moment’s lull in the 
proceedings. The magistrates leaned over 
the bench menacingly and pounded the 
frail, distraught old woman with ques- 
tions. She had never had “great facility” 
with English. Now, half-starved, bruised 
by her chains, alone and lost in a still 
strange country, beset by her enemies, 
she lost the use of it almost entirely. 
She could only give despairing answers 
to the thundered questions in her own 
dear and native Irish. We can hear her 
moan, to Mary for pity and God for 
help. A Mhuire, ’s truagh. Go bhfdiridh 
Dia orm. 

And God heard and Mary heard. One 
question, at the last, in all her torment, 
she answered clearly and proudly in Eng- 
lish. The magistrate asked her if it was 
irue that she was a Papist. “They showed 
to her an idol which was secret in her 
house. She snatched at it with a joy that 
was diabolical, and said, ‘I die a Cath- 
lic.’ Forthwith, the magistrates of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony condemned 
\nn Glover to die as a Popish witch. 

She was calm and possessed when the 
magistrates visited her in the jail that 
night. She had confessed her Lord be- 
fore His holy image in the courtroom 
and it had brought her peace. The 
judges asked her what would become ot 
her soul after she was hanged. “You ask 
me a very solemn question, and I can- 
not tell what to say to it. I trust in God.” 

Cotton Mather was another visitor to 
her cell that night. He might have had 
some quaking doubts about the woman. 
lo be sure, he asked her to say the Lord’s 
Prayer. It was believed that such a thing 
was impossible for a witch. He went away 
triumphant and self-assured. “She re- 
cited the Pater Noster to me in Latin, 
and in Irish, and in English, but,” he 
made this self-satisfiedly plain, “she 
could not end it.” For all that she said 
marvellous strong” the plea “deliver us 
from evil,” he took that only as a sign 
that she “reproached the devil for de- 
serting her to be hung.” She could not 
cnd the prayer. Her Catholic Amen rang 
out a whole phrase before his. 


HE Reverend Cotton Mather wres- 
tled hard and long that night for the 
soul of the condemned witch, Ann Glo- 
ver. A later Ireland has spitefully been 
called priest-ridden. Yet never in Ireland 
nor in Rome of the Popes was there the 
arrogance of power that Cotton Mather 
held in the Boston of his day. 
But the simple, old Irish woman re- 
sisted all his thunderings and all his 
blandishments. She would not recant her 
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Faith, although the flickering candle 
threw a shadow like the gallows across 
the wall of her cell. “I die a Catholic.” 

So at last Minister Mather (I almost 
wrote Bishop Oxnam) ‘comforted at 
having performed a solemn duty, return- 
ed to my house.” Since Ann Glover had 
not been able to give the Protestant add- 
ition to the biblical Lord’s Prayer, he 
was quite content that she was a witch, 
indeed; just as surely as she was a Papist. 
And if more proof were needed, on 
arrival at the manse he found “the Maid 
Martha galloping about the room on 
the horse, her feet not touching the 
ground, which was a great wonder.” 

The next day on the Boston Commons 
Ann Glover was hanged by the neck 
until she was dead, as a diabolical witch 
and professed Papist—or as a Catholic 
confessor and martyr. “There was a great 
concourse of people gathered to see if 
the Papist would relent and _ recant.” 
But aged and venerable Ann Glover 
stood fast in the Faith. “Before her 
execution she was bold and impudent, 
making to forgive her accusers and those 
who put her off.” 

She died as she had been told her 
Lord died, forgiving her enemies. She 
predicted that her death would not re- 
lieve the Goodwin children, saying that 
she had in no way afflicted them. But 
at every instance of her piety and charity, 





e There are two sides to every 
argument, but ‘no end. 





the crowd jeered and mocked at her. 
Someone had brought along her cat. It 
was no doubt a stray that she had 
rescued from an alley, the one living 
thing to which in her misery she could 
offer kindness after her daughter died, 
and before she herself was imprisoned. 
The wretched, half-starved, frightened 
animal, it is related, was ‘‘fearsome to 
see.” Those foremost in the crowd 
would have killed the cat before Ann 
Glover's eyes; but the merchant, Robert 
Calef, disgusted, intervened. 

Ann Glover's burial place is as for- 
gotten as her name. Her ashes have long 
since gone to enrich the soil of a 
kindlier Boston, where it is no more a sin 
and a diabolical thing to be a Catholic. 
Latterly an English convert novelist, 
superciliously, has stated in a national 
secular magazine that the great Irish 
Catholic trend to the United States has 
brought forth few sanctified people. I 
give him Ann Glover, who through con- 
demned exile by Cromwell, through toil 
as a slave in the Barbadoes, through 
sickening labor and then persecution in 
Boston, kept stanchly to her Faith. “I 
die a Catholic.” 










Goodwite Glover was not the firs; g9. 
called witch to die in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony; nor the last. But it was her 
persecution and death, now so com. 
pletely ignored, that set off the Salem 
Village massacres. The neurotic, hystey 
ical acts and accusations of the chi 
of Salem that brought about the d 
of Rebecca Nurse and her ninetes, 
companions followed exactly the vicious 
tantrums of Martha Goodwin. The 
Goodwin children lighted a spark that 
the children of Salem Village breathed 
into an unholy torch. The fires of into} 
erance lighted against an aged, bewild. 
ered Catholic blew back upon them. 
selves; so that five years later neighbor 
was accusing neighbor and the godly 
testifying against the godly, and even a 
minister of the church was hanged on 
Salem's Gallows Hill. 


UT it was only half as a witch, and 

mostly as a Catholic, Ann Glover 
was hanged. Now, in 1711, the Great 
and General Ceurt of Massachusetts 
voted a sum of five hundred and ninety 
eight pounds and twelve shillings as 
part restitution for a great public wrong 
to recompense the survivors of the 
twenty hanged as witches in Salem 
Village. The sum was variously divided. 
It is tradition that the children of Re- 
becca Nurse would accept no settlement, 
unless it were accompanied by the com 
plete clearing of their mother’s good 
name. This satisfaction had somewhat 
been given in October, 1710, when the 
General Court reversed the attainders of 
those victims of the witchcraft fury 
whose survivors had so petitioned. 

There was no one to speak for Good- 
wife Ann Glover. She left no one of her 
ewn, not even of her own Faith. Nor, 
in all probability, would the Massachu- 
setts legislature of 1710 have recognized 
a Catholic’s claims. In the past several 
years, the legislature, still called the 
Great and General Court, has repealed 
old laws of exile and condemnation 
against dissenters from Puritan beliefs. 
It would be a happy thing if the General 
Court would offer the Irish and _ the 
Catholics of Boston, the survivors of 
Goodwife Ann Glover, a sum in recom- 
pense for her sufferings. It might well 
take the form of a statue on the Common 
where she was hanged, a statue that 
would be a warning against intolerance, 
a symbol of love of neighbor, a plea 
against discrimination of color, race, 
or creed. 

Whether that happens or no, I like 
to think the holy Goodwife Ann Glover 
was first in Heaven to rush to welcome 
the Indian maid Tekakwitha and 
Mother Elizabeth Seton and Saint Fran- 
ces Cabrini. “Céad mile fdilte, a hun- 
dred thousand welcomes.” 
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by JERRY COTTER 


The Theater Season 


Another drama season has come and gone. 
The period from September, 1949 to June, 
1950 was not without its compensations, but it 
remained far from the peak of dramatic effort. 
Once again it was the playwrights who failed 
to provide the necessary impetus, and the ac- 
tors were called on to fill the void. The splen- 
did contribution they have made is now in the 
record, but the memory of the outstanding 
performances lingers on. 

Shirley Booth and Sidney Blackmer set the 
pace with their affecting portrayals in Come 
Back, Little Sheba. Their co-operative effort 
was the year’s acting highlight. Others who made this a 
year to remember were Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, and 
Cathleen Nesbit in T. S. Eliot’s controversial The Cocktail 
Party; Helen Hayes and Kent Smith in The Wisteria 
Trees; Katherine Hepburn and William Prince in the ex- 
cellent revival of As You Like It; Maureen Stapleton, 
giving a beautiful performance in The Bird Cage, a tawdry 
and unattractive melodrama; Grace George and Walter 
Hampden in the Christopher Prize Play, The Velvet Glove; 
Marie Powers and Patricia Neway, the singing stars of The 
Consul; Todd Duncan, featured in Lost in the Stars; Ethel 
Waters, the delightful top attraction of The Member of the 
Wedding; Margaret Phillips, an inspired young actress in a 
revival of The Heiress; Beatrice Straight, as the terrified gov- 
erness in The Innocents, and the year’s outstanding new- 
comers—Barbara Brady, James Noble, Naomi Riordan of 
The Velvet Glove, and Douglas Watson, who made two im- 
pressive appearances, with Katharine Cornell in That Lady 
and in the current The Wisteria Trees. 

From the standpoint of dramatic effectiveness there were 
several highlights. William Inge offered a fine character study 
in Come Back, Little Sheba, then spoiled it by an overdose 
of suggestiveness; Kate O'Brien, a successful novelist, tried 
to carry over that technique to drama in That Lady, an 
adaptation of her own best seller, but she too missed badly; 
Rosemary Casey, winner of the Christopher Award for The 
Velvet Glove, turned out a mildly amusing comedy which 
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* Patricia Neway with Andrew McKinley in a scene from 
“The Consul,” winner of THE SIGN’S 8th Drama Award 


hardly fulfilled either advance expectations or its own pur- 
pose, and most of the name playwrights represented on 
Broadway during the season showed a distressing lack of 
originality and skill in their scripts. 

The period was not completely barren, however, for which 
we can thank George Bernard Shaw, William Shakespeare, 
T. S. Eliot, and composer-dramatist Gian-Carlo Menotti. The 
revivals of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and Shakespeare's 
As You Like It were outstanding events, through which most 
of the contemporaries suffered by comparison; Eliot penned 
a fine poetic drama in The Cocktail Party, even though it 
lost considerable effect through excessive use of symbolism, 
and with Lost in the Stars, adaptors Maxwell Anderson and 
Kurt Weill created a moving musical drama from Alan 
Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country. 

Most striking of the season’s entertainments was The 
Consul, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s second musical drama. A vivid 
integration of music and mood, with the Misses Powers and 
Neway giving it a beautiful vocal and dramatic interpreta- 
tion, it was one of the year’s richest events. It is the winner 
of Tue Sicn’s eighth award for outstanding theatrical achieve- 
ment. 


Chekeov and Corn Pone 


Director Joshua Logan, who has staged many of the theater's 
most successful modern plays, tries his hand at playwriting 
with a transplanted version of Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard. 
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* Betty Hutton is a lively Annie Oakley in 
the screen version of “Annie Get Your Gun” 


Logan was extremely fortunate in securing Helen Hayes to 
star in his semiadaptation, which he has called THE WIS- 
LERIA TREES. It is not difficult to imagine what his am- 
bitious effort might have been without the magnetic presence 
of such a truly fine actress. 

From the decadent Russia of Chekov to the confused and 
dying aristocracy of Louisiana in the post-bellum era is not 
the tremendous step you might imagine. At least not to 
Mr. Logan. He has transferred the problems, the characters, 
and the atmosphere with only minor difficulty. But, while 
Chekov created a masterpiece, Logan has merely produced 

blurred carbon, made legible through the sheer artistry 

f an unusual cast. 

\s the plantation counterpart of “Madame Ranevsky,” 
\liss Hayes has a gemlike role, sparkling, varied, and designed 
to fit her talent for wistful pathos. She manages every nuance, 
every word with superb effect. It is easily one of her bright- 
est characterizations. Helping make the performance out- 
tanding are Kent Smith, Walter Abel, Peggy Conklin, Bethel 
Leslie, Douglas Watson, and an excellent old Negro actor, 
\lonzo Bosan. Jo Mielziner’s distinctive setting of a crumbling 
plantation is the production’s second redeeming feature. 

Just as Chekov’s heroine forfeited sympathy for her plight 
y a final flight to promiscuity, this chatelaine sacrifices com- 
passion by her amoral actions and blindness. 


D 


Boycott? 

recent months the unsavory actions of several prominent 
movie names have aroused concern in quarters ranging from 
the family circle to the floor of the United States Senate. 
Flagrant immorality on the one hand and consistent support 
of suspect causes on the other have led countless moviegoers 
to ask, “Why shouldn’t we boycott the pictures in which they 
ippear?” Others have written in to ask why we have bestowed 
praise, in these pages, on pictures and plays in which these 
ndividuals appear. 

In reverse order we'd like to answer those questions. Our 
function in reviewing motion pictures and dramas is to 
evaluate the production itself. We are concerned with the 
moral content of the play and picture in focus at the moment. 
Once we deviate from that policy, it will be necessary to set 
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up a private FBI checking on the personal morality and 
ideology of everyone concerned with the entertainment busi. 
ness. None of us wants that. 

Which brings up the problem of personal policy in boy. 
cotting film stars who violate the accepted standards of moral. 
ity and those who support the groups which even now 
threaten our national security. By no means do we believe 
they should be encouraged and abetted through the box 
office. 

There are those who claim that the private-life actions of 
the stars are their own concern. Such is not the case and 
never will be as long as the motion picture industry continues 
to use the star policy. The industry itself created the stars, 
put them in the goldfish bowl, and turned the bright glare 
of the spotlight on them. Any star who accepts the tinsel 
and the gold must also acknowledge the moral responsibility 
that accompanies the position. 

Those stars whose moral standards are no higher than the 
curbstone don’t deserve public support. Senator Johnson's 
proposal to license movie players is a drastic one. The in- 
dustry can easily counteract it through its own efforts. If it 
continues to play ostrich, there shouldn’t be any anguished 
howls when the public takes matters into its own hands. 


Reviews in Brief 


THE MEN is a grim and depressing postscript to war. It 
is the story of the paraplegics, who must spend their lives 
confined to wheelchairs, in hospital beds, or on crutches. 
Most of the story is set in a veteran’s hospital ward where 
the former GI’s undergo their mental readjustments and 
make the slow, torturous climb back to some semblance of 
normalcy. Perhaps it is the soothing touch of spiritual 
therapy that is most lacking in this study which is, by turn, 
sardonic, cynical, and pathetic. There is an evident, honest 
eflort to point up the tragic situation, but it is often too 
obscured in the striving for “realism.” Marlon Brando is 
excellent as the young veteran torn between love and the 
realization of the obstacles in his path. Teresa Wright is 
convincing as his sweetheart, and there are excellent vignettes 
by lesser lights and the paraplegics who appear as themselves. 
Only adults with strong nerves need apply. (United Artists) 


Wild horses outshine the biped actors in SIERRA, an un- 
usually beautiful production set in the mountain country 
of the Southwest. The color camera has seldom captured 
such breath-taking vistas as in this story of crime and punish- 
ment in the hills. Dean Jagger and Audie Murphy are cast 
as a pioneer-day outlaw and his son who hide from the law 
for fifteen years. Through the efforts of a young girl with 
ambitions to practice law, and a herd of sleek, glistening 
horses, the father’s innocence is established in time for a 
flashy Technicolor fadeout. Always beautiful and often ex- 
citing, this is excellent entertainment and an enjoyable bit 
of family diversion. Wanda Hendrix and Burl Ives are also 
featured. (Universal-International) 


Betty Hutton is a brash, bouncy sharpshooter in the year’s 
most extravagant musical, ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. As 
the fictional counterpart of “Annie Oakley” who shot her 
way to fame, Miss Hutton has the chance of her lifetime. 
Working in her inimitable, strenuous style, she dashes from 
target practice to an Irving Berlin ditty, then into a frenzied 
and hilarious Indian dance, until the audience is worn to 
a frazzle. This kaleidoscope of song, dance, and clowning 
has more gilt trimmings than any musical of recent vintage. 
There are fourteen Berlin songs and a cast of thousands in- 
cluding J. Carrol Naish, Louis Calhern, Edward Arnold, 
Benay Venuta, and a personable new singing star, Howard 
Keel. The Berlin lyrics restrict this to the adult division, 
even though the flamboyant Miss Hutton’s appeal is slanted 
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in the juvenile direction. Adults who are in the mood for 
a great, big, musical colossus will find no better answer 
than this. (M-G-M) 


A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK gives the cowboys-and- 
Indians formula a neat twist of the wrist, and the result 
provides some amusing guffaws. Dan Dailey, in the role of 
a dandified traveling salesman, and Anne Baxter, as the 
sheriff's fast-shooting granddaughter, have quite a time for 
themselves as they attempt to transport one of Colorado's 
early locomotives over a trackless stretch of mountain terrain. 
Both stars capture the spirit of the satire with marked success 
in this all-family comedy. (20th Century-Fox) 


Gloria Swanson makes a spectacular comeback in SUNSET 
BOULEVARD, a penetrating study of a degraded motion 
picture celebrity. Miss Swanson’s performance is magnificent, 
convincing beyond the requirements of the sordid saga in- 
volved. She plays a silent movie queen, long past the peak 
of success, who is never reconciled with her enforced retire- 
ment. Living in a mouldering rococo mansion with her mem- 
ories of past glory, she plans for a return to the studios in 
a blaze of glory. A despairing young writer, expertly played 
by William Holden, accidently stumbles into the mansion 
and remains to collaborate on the comeback script. The 
collaboration goes beyond that, and when he attempts to 
renounce his degrading position she kills him. The final 
scenes show the star, now hopelessly insane, descending a 
staircase to face a battery of newsreel cameras, believing 
that she has at last embarked on her comeback. On the tech- 
nical side, this is brilliantly done, with both stars turning 
in fine performaces. Eric von Stroheim, Cecil B. DeMille, 
Hedda Hopper, Anna Q. Nilsson, Buster Keaton, H. B. 
Warner, and Nancy Olson are all helpful in recreating a 
scene of plush degradation. It is neither inspiring nor whole- 
some, but it does strike a note of stark realism that few other 
stories about Hollywood ever achieve. (Paramount) 


The Berlin airlift made headlines for many months. Now it 
has been transferred to the screen as the basis for a fairly 
interesting probe of German reconstruction. THE BIG LIFT 
exhibits promise when it sets out to pay tribute to the airmen 
who carried the cargo to the beleaguered city. It is less con- 
vincing when it concentrates on the romantic involvement 
of one GI who is thoroughly disillusioned by a German girl. 
Montgomery Clift is a typical movie GI, and Paul Douglas 
is cast as a sergeant who cannot forget the atrocities he 





* City slicker Dan Dailey meets gun-toting 
Anne Baxter in “A Ticket to Tomahawk” 
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suffered in prison camp. Cornell Burchers, a German ac- 
tress, has that freshly scrubbed look and a forthright man- 
ner, keeping the audience confused as to her real attitude 
until the very end. The others in the cast, recruited 
from the Berlin stage and from the AAF, play themselves 
with refreshing conviction. This story behind the headlines 
is timely, exciting, and interesting enough for the average 
adult audience. What it seeks to prove is often obscure, for 
it rarely goes deeper than the surface. (20th Century-Fox) 


CURTAIN CALL AT CACTUS CREEK gives Donald 
O'Connor an excuse to Cavort against a Western backdrop. 
In the bargain it provides the audience with a pleasant, 
lightweight session of song, dance, and fun. With the aid of 
such reliables as Eve Arden, Walter Brennan, Gale Storm, 
and Vincent Price, O'Connor transforms a routine plot into 
a funfest for young and old. (Universal-International) 


John Ford returns to the frontier formula with WAGON- 
MASTER, a story in which action, incident, and background 
vie for top attention. This time Ford is concentrated on a 
small band of pioneer Mormons setting out to establish a new 
community in the rugged Utah territory. Graphically, and 
with his usual flair for co-ordinating the pictorial and dra- 
matic, he has developed a narrative with a maximum of 
genuine thrills and pulsating action. Varying moods of sus- 
pense, comedy, and excitement are skillfully parlayed to make 
this one of the year’s best outdoor yarns. The cast is uni- 
formly good, with Ward Bond, Alan Mowbray, Charles Kem- 
per, Ben Johnson, Harry Carey, Jr., and Jane Darwell out- 
standing. This is excellent family fare. (RKO Radio-Argosy) 


MYSTERY STREET is a conventional detective story which 
lets the audience in on most of the secret from the start. It 
pays special tribute to the Harvard Medical School, as it 
shows the painstaking, scientific methods used in tracking 
down a murderer. Discovery of a skeleton on a Cape Cod 
beach starts the police on the tedious trail to the crime’s solu- 
tion. The wrong man is unjustly accused of the murder. But 
again Harvard comes to the rescue and sets matters right. 
Ricardo Montalban has the thankless role of a detective 
determined to bring about a conviction and end the case. 
He is effective, but the brightest action is contributed by 
Elsa Lanchester as a blackmailing landlady. Bruce Bennett, 
Edmon Ryan, and Marshall Thompson round out the cast 
of this slow-paced adult melodrama. (M-G-M) 





* Eve Arden and Donald O’Connor are traveling. 
troupers in “Curtain Call at Cactus Creek” 
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King Regis 

['wenty-year-old Regis King is a big 
fellow who loves to play baseball. In fact 
he loves the national pastime so much 
that he’s become a very valuable young 
man. Before he finished his high school 
education at Christian Brothers Acad- 
emy in Syracuse, this six-foot-five, 200 
pounds of pitching wizardry was already 
receiving offers from several major league 
clubs. King is worth a lot to the big 
league ivory hunters—the Cincinnati 
Reds have reportedly offered him forty 
thousand dollars for his name on one of 
their contracts—but he’s also plenty val- 
uable to the team he’s now playing for. 

sig Rex has probably been the big- 
gest single factor in the sudden resur- 
rection of the baseball fortunes of Man- 
hattan College in New York City, where 
he is a sophomore pre-med student. At 
one time Manhattan rated as the great- 
est collegiate baseball name in the coun- 
try. Back around the turn of the century, 
Manhattan’s diamond squad compiled 
some awesome records and frequently 
had to turn to the New York Giants— 
then the peers of all baseball—and other 
professional teams for suitable competi- 
tion. During the thirties the Jaspers 
made a comeback with another “golden 
era’ of baseball. 

\nd, now at the turn of the half cen- 
tury, a new Jasper baseball dynasty is 
in the offing. With a rejuvenated squad, 
which is paced by King, Manhattan 
scems well on the road to a third “golden 
era” in the grand old American game. 
Dave Curran, who coached last year's 
Manhattan freshman squad after several 
successful years at Manhattan Prep, has 
the Jaspers burning up the local con- 
ference. As a first-year coach, he seems 
to have come up with a winning com- 
bination—and King—and at this writing 
the Jaspers are leading the Metropolitan 
Collegiate Baseball Conference and seem 
on the way to a berth in the N.C.A.A. 
championships. 

King’s pitching (and his batting, too) 
has been the big difference. Many say 
that the big right-hander has enough 
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poise and confidence to pitch in the big 
time right now. His ability, naturally, is 
not questioned. King, who is also a bud- 
ding basketball star with one of the best 
foul shooting averages in the country, 
plays the outfield when he’s not pitch- 
ing, but he’s only happy when serving 
them up on the mound. In a recent 
game with New York University, a 
couple of errors in his infield put him in 
a tight spot in the ninth inning. But 
King didn’t even change the expression 
on his face as he bore down and retired 
the side to win the game. 


The Legendary Jaspers 

A brief look at baseball history indi- 
cates the kind of tradition big Regis is 
carrying on when he dons a Manhattan 
uniform. In the thirty-year period before 
and after the turn of the century, the 
Jaspers usually did better against the 
Giants than some of the teams in the 
old National League. In 1886 the Giants 
presented Manhattan College with a 
pennant for being “the best college base- 
ball team in the country.” Season after 
season the Jaspers had one good team 
after another, but perhaps the peak was 
reached in the 1902 and 1903 seasons. 
In those two years, the Jasper nine 
played a total of 68 college games, win- 
ning 62 and losing only 6. And during 
this time they were undefeated on their 
home field, Jasper Oval, a historic spot 
which is now a part of the campus of 
the City College of New York. In 1902 
a metropolitan daily wrote: “the entire 
collegiate baseball world lics at Man- 
hattan’s feet.” 

Manhattan athletic teams, by the way, 
and just about everything else Manhat- 
tan, received their nickname of “Jasper” 
from the immortal Brother Jasper whose 
life as a member of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools was devoted to Man- 





DON DUNPHY's voice is known to more 
Americans perhaps than any other sports 
commentator’s. He is heard over Station 
WINS in New York and nationally on the 
“Gillette Cavalcade of Sports.” Don is a 
Manhettan College graduate. 


by DON DUNPHY 


hattan athletes and students. Brother 
Jasper was a giant of a man in stature, a 
veritable rock in a physical sense, but 
his understanding of young men was 
unlimited and his pep talks a revelation. 
In those days Manhattan had no direc- 
tor of athletics, but Brother Jasper un- 
officially held the post from 1861 until 
his death in 1895. To this day, Manhat- 
tan teams and students proudly consider 
themselves living memorials to Broth- 
er Jasper. 


Many members of the Jasper nines of 
those years made good names for them- 
selves in professional ball after gradua- 
tion. The captain of the 1904 team, Pat 
Duff, was considered the All-American 
catcher of that year. After 1910, however, 
the Manhattan dynasty was rather short- 
lived, and it was not until 1931 that it 
rose again when a new coach, the famous 
and colorful old New York Highlander 
outfielder, Bert Daniels, signed on to 
coach the Jasper nine. And during his 
tenure as coach until 1938 Daniels was 
the father of the “golden era of the 
30’s” at Manhattan. In 1936, with Ray 
Volpe and Pete Blumette starring on 
the mound and George Kiefer pacing 
the hitters to a nine-run-per-game aver- 
age, the Daniels men won the Metro- 
politan crown with a 14 and 2 record 
and shared honors with Holy Cross as 
co-holders of the Eastern championship. 


During Daniels’ tenure as coach, many 
Jaspers earned further laurels in major 
league competition. Buddy Hassett, 
Xavier Rescigno, Andy Karl, and Nick 
Tremark were joined in the big time by 
Volpi, Blumette, and Kiefer. When 
Daniels left Manhattan, those good Jas- 
per teams scemed to vanish, too. Now 
the indications are that they may be 
coming back. And getting back to 1950 
where we started and Regis King, Cur- 
ran is probably a lot luckier than the 
whole host of major league talent scouts 
who can’t change the big righthander’s 
mind about a medical career. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as far as Curran is concerned, 
King is just what the doctor ordered. 
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Tommy Thomas 


The New N.C.1.A. 

“Tommy Thomas thought about it 
while he wis serving overseas wearing 
khaki, and when he was handed his dis- 
charge papers he lost little time in put- 
ting his plans into operation.” That was 
Joe Wielert’s radiant reply to this 
writer’s search for information on the 
origin of the National Catholic Inter- 
collegiate Association which was founded 
by nine colleges last month at Albany, 
New York. Joe is sports publicist of St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, and drum- 
beater for the N.C.LA. 

“Thomas first swung into action in 
the spring of 1948 by interesting both 
church and civic leaders to sponsor a 
National Catholic Invitational Basket- 
ball Tournament in Denver, where 
Tommy, incidentally, writes sports for 
the Rocky Mountain News,” continued 
the N.C.I.A. tub thumper. Sixteen col- 
leges from all parts of the country as- 
sembled at the Denver City Auditorium 
to compete for the Catholic Champion- 
ship. They were Regis, Loyola of Balti- 
more, St. Thomas, St. Francis of Loretta, 
St. Bonaventure, Gonzaga, Siena, Day- 
ton, Iona, St. Norbert, St. Ambrose, St. 
Benedict's, Loras, St. Edward’s of Texas, 
St. Mary's of Minnesota, and St. Francis 
of Brooklyn. 

With the CYO of Denver, the sponsor- 
ing agency, and Tommy Thomas, the 
director, the first annual N.C.I.T. got 
underway March 20, 1949, and six days 
later came to an end with Regis defeat- 
ing St. Francis of Brooklyn to cop the 
title. The Rangers eked out a thrilling 
four-point victory over the scrappy Ter- 
riers, 51-to-47, and received the Arch- 
bishop Vehr trophy, named after the 
Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of 
Denver. “Tommy's dream came true,” 
said Wielert. “He worked hard, received 
top-flight co-operation from the people 
of Denver, and there was a national 
Catholic basketball champion.” 

But the former G.I. had experienced 
some difficulty in locating a suitable 
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place in which to hold the second an- 
nual tournament. Finally, Albany, New 
York, was selected, and Siena served as 
the host college. Eight teams, because of 
the shortness of time for preparation, 
were picked to compete—Loras, St. 
Francis of Loretta, Siena, Providence, 
Iona, St. Michael’s, Creighton, and St. 
Francis of Brooklyn. Siena won the 
title, defeating ‘St. Francis of Brooklyn, 
57-to-50, the Terriers having finished in 
the runner-up position for the second 
successive year. 

It was during this tournament that 
Thomas proposed the formation oc a na- 
tional athletic association composed ex- 
clusively of Catholic colleges, and his 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm 
by the eight participating colleges, plus 
Seton Hall, which was represented by 
the Rev. James Carey, the Pirates’ di- 
rector of athletics. An executive commit- 
tee, with powers to draw up a constitu- 
tion, was appointed, consisting of Father 
Carey, William J. McGuire of St. Fran- 
cis, Brooklyn, Rev. Maurice Fitzgerald, 
O.F.M. of Siena, Brother R. Power of 
Iona, and George “Doc” Jacobs of St. 
Michael's, all directors of athletics of 
the respective colleges. 

This committee appointed Tommy 
Thomas executive secretary of the new 
organization, to be known officially as 
the N.C.1.A., which shall conduct the 
annual National Catholic Invitational 


Basketball Tournament. Just as soon as 
the committee does draw up its consti- 
tution, which should be within the next 
month, every Catholic college in the 
country will be invited to become mem- 
bers. Projected plans call for the 
N.C.LA.’s announcing an All-Catholic 
Basketball Team, selected by the sports 
writers of the Catholic publications 
throughout the country, and picking the 
“Catholic Basketball Coach of the Year.” 

Father Carey and the entire executive 
committee are optimistic about the as- 
sociation. Bill McGuire believes that “in 
the not too distant future the group 
may conduct Catholic championships in 
sports other than basketball.” “Doc” 
Jacobs is of the opinion that such an 
association “has been long overdue.” 
What does Thomas have to say? Well, 
he won't, but he probably knows that 
he didn’t waste his time thinking in be- 
tween battles. He started and made a go 
of the basketball tournament; he started 
and hopes to make a success of the 
N.C.LA. And, while many are rooting 
for him, perhaps the one person who is 
cheering extra loud is his pretty wife, 
Mary, who hops about the country with 
her husband as he tries sincerely to in- 
terest Catholic colleges in his ideas that 
Cutholic colleges have need for a strong 
athletic organization of national scope, 
not a renegade group but one that will 
solidify Catholic sports. 


Big Regis King with the Jaspers’ coach, Dave Curran 











A’ I entered the public house, I saw 
the man eyeing me through the 
meshes of froth on the side of his up- 
tilted glass. He was seated by the fire. 
it is a characteristic of the older public 
houses in the smaller villages that the 
bar itself is half bar, half kitchen. The 
fire was burning brightly in the old 
range, and strata of underclothing were 
drying on the bars above it. The publi- 
can gave me the glare such persons re- 
serve for strangers. I ordered a bottle of 
stout and threw him a casual remark 
about the weather. As he gave me the 
drink his face thawed into friendliness, 
and he ordered me to pull over to the fire. 

I did so and found myself opposite 
the man who had scrutinized me on my 
entrance; by this time he had placed his 
glass on the tiles at the side of the range 
and was balancing himself on the two 
hind legs of his chair. His prim eyes 
were on my every movement. I sat down 
opposite him and, as his eyes dropped 
preparatory to taking up his drink, I 
appraised him as thoroughly as I could 
in the small span of time allowed me: 
he had a pale, boyish face with the pim- 
ples of belated adolescence upon it; his 
nose was pointed to make his profile a 
shallow isosceles triangle with the ver- 
tex on the tip of his nose. A thing that 
struck me about him was his boyishness— 
his immaturity. I put his age at twenty- 
two or -three at the outside. 

I am gregarious and convivial to a de- 
gree considered alarming by my friends. 
\t that moment I was pining for com- 
pany. The fact that my business in the 
village had been finished late in the 
afternoon necessitated my staying in the 
place overnight, and, according as one 
grows older, the prospect of spending a 
night out of one’s home is by no means 
relished. I timed my imbibing so that 
the young man opposite me and myself 
should finish our drinks together. Then 
| was quick to offer to buy him a drink. 
His refusal came with the unexpected- 
ness ef a slap. “I prefer to buy my own 
drinks!” he said. This type of brusque, 
unequivocal refusal is rare in country 
parts. I accepted defeat, rankling not a 
little under the brutal and un-Irish na- 
ture of it. 

Just as I had begun to spin myself a 
cocoon of outraged reserve, his explana- 
tion was offered, and I was impressed by 
the rare directness of it: “A custom I 
learned in England,” he said. “Treating 
is abominable—neither fair to the treater 
nor the treated. When two are drinking 
together it is impossible to have an odd 
number of drinks, and that is a limita- 
tion I can never accept. Nevertheless I 
am grateful to you for having asked 
me.” All this came with the aplomb of 
one three times his senior in age. I called 
for my own drink; he called for his. 1 paid 
for mine; he paid for his. It struck me as 
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It was surprising to find him here, but 


genius has a habit of turning up in unexpected places 


by BRYAN MacMAHON 


unusual that the publican seemed to con- 
sider this arrangement entirely normal. 

I was tempted to hang some cloth on 
the conversational peg of England. 
When I did so he spoke fluently and 
authoritatively of the Midland cities. I 
had spent six months in Birmingham, 
and each observation of his regarding 
that city struck me as objective, terse, 
and accurate. As he continued speaking 
I found myself compelled to renew my 
respect for him. Before long we were 
chatting brightly but restrainedly. 

Putting a man at his job is an old 
trick of conversation, so I indicated 
vaguely the nature of my business in the 
village. He rose to the bait with alacrity. 
Taking a sip out of his glass, he sucked 
in his lips and laid down his drink with 
a good deal of ceremony. Then he said: 
“What would you say my occupation 
was?” 

Followed the usual chit-chat and mock 
surprise. First, “You a native of this 
place?” (“Yes.”) “Hmmm! Teacher?” 
(“No.”) “Insurance Agent? Machinist? 
Student? Home Assistance Officer?” (We 
both laughed.) “Sacristan? Clerk of 
Works? Engineer?” The answer was 
always no. 

“I give up,” I said. 

He sipped his drink with quiet tri- 
umph. “As a matter of fact I don’t blame 
you in the least. I could have given you 
a thousand guesses and you'd never have 
got it.” 

“But that isn’t telling me what you 
are!” 

“I’m a lion tamer,” he said, “the only 
Irish-born lion tamer there is.” 

I lifted my drink to my mouth and 
threw him a glance which must have 
spelled incredulity with a capital I. 


He was quick to resent the fact that, 
in my own mind, I was calling him a 
liar. “If you doubt my word,” he 
snapped, “I shall ask our friend O’Dono- 
eghue.” He swiveled in his chair to ask 
the publican to bear witness for him, 
but Mr. O’Donoghue had vanished into 
the back premises from whence the 
clinking of bottles came to our ears. 

I hastened to reassure him that I fully 
believed him. “You look so young,” I 
said in extenuation of my fault. 

“Young as I am, I’ve seen a good deal 
of life and have traveled more than my 
share.” 

There came a slight hiatus in the flow 
of our speech. I thought he seemed in- 
clined to bear away from the absorbing 
subject of lion taming. I hurried after 
him and, conversationally speaking, 
caught him by the coattails. 

“How on earth, I ask, did you man- 
age to become a lion tamer?” 

In licu of response he took a packet 
of cigarettes from his pocket, extracted 
one, and tamped it deftly on his knee. 
He did not offer me a cigarette. 

“The story does me little credit,” he 
began. “For my part of it I had always 
wanted to be a doctor. But my black 
friend here on the hob” (here he indi- 
cated his drink) “and his wee yellow 
brother said no to my dreams of medi- 
cine.” I noted his lapse into the 
vernacular, 

A pause. A smile flickered on his lips— 
it was distressing to see one so young 
smile so bitterly. “I ran away with the 
circus one night after a row with the 
stepmother. Ever hear of Vaughan’s? 
Not a topnotcher, but a good, honest 
little show as shows go. Vaughan’s wile 
would have made a good sub for the 
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Fat Lady, only the old man never fea- 
tured freaks. I remember a guy trying to 
sell the Boss a calf with six legs, but the 
Boss told him take the thing away. 


“You'll gain two on the quarters of veak 


if you kill it,” the old man said. 

“I found the tober hard graft. Taking 
down the Big Top of a wet night with 
your soaked pants clinging to your thighs 
was no picnic. I remember driving a 
wagon in the procession through the 
town—dressed as a cowboy I was—and 
my belly was back to my back with the 
hunger. Aye, and I had to turn every 
second minute to take a bite out of a 
raw turnip. I used chew it as strongly 
as 1 could to make the crowd believe I 
was chewing tobacco. Yes, and driving 
all night and trying to sleep on a pile of 
junk with the wind cutting through the 
slats in the wagon and every rut in the 
road rattling a panful of marbles on the 
floor of your skull. Right hard graft it 
was. But, by hell, I stuck it! 

“The Boss saw I was frailer and finer 
than the ordinary run, aye, and that I 
had one hell of a tooth for the milk of 
the black cow. So he put me in charge 
of the cat—cleaning out from her and so 
on. The cat had four kittens, and this 
was the act: the cage was divided into 
two compartments and at every I te 
formance the trainer—he was an Edin- 
burgh man—went into the cage and put 
them through their paces. First he went 
into the empty box. Then the four kit- 
tens were poked or coaxed out a small 
hole, and Mclvor put them up on four 
little stools—one in each corner of the 
box. When they were sitting pretty her 
ladyship was let out through a bigger 
slide, and the tamer’s job was to get her 
sitting on a big stool in the middle as if 
the whole cat family were posing for 
their photograph. The old lady was a 
sour old strap. During the performance 
three or four of us had to stand guard 
outside the bars with crowbars and poles 
ready to prise herself and Andy apart 
if she should take it into her head to 
maul him. 

“I spent a few months cleaning out 
from Minnie. At times she had all the 
tricks of a real cat. I used stop and 
laugh at the way she'd stretch herself 
out and scrape at the wood just like 
your own pussy scraping the table leg. 
Maybe she’d get humorous and play 
with the cubs with those quick flicks that 
we see so often in the household edition. 
A lioness is only a Tab seen through a 
telescope. But frost played Molly Bawn 
to her, and when hard weather came 
she was like a red devil out of hell. 

“Andy Mclvor was a tyrant of tyrants. 


“I feebly raised the chair to shield 
me from the cat. She came padding 
toward me. I backed away from her” 


June, 1950 


Ilustrated by Henry Hartman 
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He had realized his indispensability. 
Lion tamers aren’t two a penny, you 
know. The trade isn’t listed in ‘Careers 
for Your Children.’ Most of the tamers 
come from European zoos and a few 
from England and Scotland. Whenever 
\ndy had a row with the Boss, the Boss 
would be the first to pipe down. If he 
didn’t do this the Missus would send for 
Andy and palaver him. Andy was in- 
clined to go on the booze—not with me 
though: he considered me his inferior. 
The first portent of Andy’s intention of 
hitting the bottle was his donning of a 
gold signet ring. The sight of that ring 
on his finger early in the morning was 
enough to set the whole-show on edge. 
He commemorated obscure festivals and 
obscurer anniversaries. 


N a few occasiohs he went into the 
cage paralytic drunk and called the 
cat a cowardly so-and-so. Except for one 
rip on his arm he always got away with 
it. The others believed that he was im- 
mune because he carried a certain kind 
of herb in his pocket, the smell of which 
the cat loved. But I doubt it. I've 
watched him hundreds of times, and he 
had only the four legs of a chair and a 
whip between him and the Jordan box. 
His prat was a kind of continual hissing, 
the rhythm of which I was never able to 
pick up, no matter how hard I tried. 
“Things went from bad to worse with 
\ndy. The man became insufferable. 
‘three lion tamers in this blasted coun- 
try,” he’d say, ‘one tied up with— (here 
he named a rival circus), one crippled 
with arthritis in Derry City, and the 
third is mysel’. Three of us in this 
blasted country. Pss . . . Which of you 
fellows is willin’ to go in to the cat? Eh?’ 
“One night just before a show was 
due to commence Andy was brought 


back stone dead corpsed drunk, The ° 


Boss was fit to be tied. The wife began 
to cry. When the time came for Andy to 
go on, the Boss pulled a fast one on the 
audience. He pitched a big yarn about 
the lion tamer’s arm being mauled and 
turning septic and that he craved the 
indulgence of his patrons. The country 
boys didn’t like it a bit. They had 
planked their good money on the off- 
chance of seeing a man mangled. They 
boohed, hooted, and _blackguarded. 
Country boys are like greyhounds: they 
get all their courage when they are in 
the pack, especially if the pack happens 
to meet in darkness. But the Boss had 
all this mapped out. He made himself 
heard above the noise and offered one 
hundred pounds to any man who would 
go into the cage and stay there with the 
cat for two minutes. That corked their 
bottle. No one stirred. 

“We had one of our own lads placed 
in the crowd. He was there to size up 
the situation and was to get in first if 
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“I remember driving the wagon 

in a procession through town” 
any country fellow made a move. Sud- 
denly there was a jostling match among 
the crowd around the door of the tent. 
Then we saw that a big fellow who 
seemed to be half drunk was_ being 
pushed forward into the ring. Our man 
waited for a split second to see if the 
country boy was in earnest about going 
in. Then he jumped in and beat the 
yokel to the draw. The country boy 
looked nowhere and was pushed back 
into the people. 

“The Boss began his patter. First he 
asked our man if he was willing to go 
in, and receiving a good gulp in reply 
he disclaimed all responsibility on be- 
half of the management of the Circus. 
Then ‘Are you married? Address of your 
nearest relative?’ and a word of advice, 
‘Young man, in the cage make every 
move deliberate, nothing hasty, you 
understand?’ The Boss took out his wal- 
let, smacked it with the palm of his 
hand, and stated that it contained one 
hundred pounds in five pound notes. 
After which he extracted his watch and 
bade the challenger to move in. 

“Our man took off his cap, wiped the 
sweat off his face with it, swallowed his 
Adam’s apple a few times, looked 
around wildly, and finally moved toward 
the cage. There was a deadly silence. 
But the Boss had his head well screwed 
on. He had it all squared up with the 
two Civic Guards at the flap that if any 
country boy was idiot enough to risk 
going into the cage he was to be pre- 
vented from doing so. So at the tensest 
moment of the fake drama, the local 
Sergeant stepped forward, clicked his 
fingers, and raised a legal hand at the 
sham adventurer. 


“Immediately the pantomime warmed 
up: the Boss shrugged his shoulders jp 
a gesture of impotence; the crowd went 
wild; our man grew truculent and was 
inclined to assert his constitutional 
rights to commit suicide if he so wished, 
Then at the height of the hubbub the 
Boss held up his hand for silence, drew 
a fiver from his wallet and handed it to 
the challenger, shook hands with him, 
and made a magnificent speech congrat. 
ulating him on his indomitable courage, 
The crowd liked this better than ever 
and cheered the hero as he resumed his 
seat. It was a first-class stunt thought 
up on the spur of the moment without 
any rehearsal. It worked so well that the 
oss was inclined to keep it up and 
work it now and again—once, say, in 
each county, but when it was broached 
to a sober Andy he spurned the sugges. 
tion and said, ‘By hell he’d be made a 
monkey of by no mon!’ 

“It was in Ennistymon in Clare that 
Andy Mclvor walked out of the show 
for good and glory. When the Missus 
came out of the living-wagon after the 
evening performance, she saw the Boss 
and Andy rolling over on the ground. 
Vaughan was no daw in a rough-and. 
tumble and he chawed a neat semicircle 
out of Andy’s ear. It’s surprising all the 
blood that can come out of a man’s ear, 
Like a tap spouting red ink it was, The 
Missus started to holler like mad. Gath- 
ering her breath she’d shriek down to 
nothing. Then again she'd swell like an 
insulted hatching hen—all with the dint 
of gathering her screech. The ponies 
grew restive in the long tent. 


E closed in to separate them. 
Andy was frothing at the mouth 
and his ear was a show to God and the 
world. The Boss had a big beard of 
blood after the bite. Andy bucked about 
with three of us clinging to his back; 
the Boss stripped his red teeth like a 
butcher’s dog; the Missus went off in a 
dead weakness. ‘The village lads watched 
us from a huge stupefied circle. As Andy 
calmed down he shrieked perdition and 
punishment on us all. He called us all 
Irish this and Irish that and Irish tit 
other thing. He said we were for the Boss. 
Indeed that was no lie for him; it was 
the Boss who was paying us, not Andy. 
“Finally Vaughan was dragged inio 
his wagon, and his Missus, who was 
prone on the grass, was slapped back to 
consciousness. Soon the Boss and tie 
Missus were at it hot and heavy. In the 
heel of the hunt Mrs. Vaughan broke 
down and began to cry. In the mean- 
time Andy had packed his bag and put 
on his signet ring; he cursed us all 
squarely as he departed. A bus was going 
the road—Andy hailed it and went away. 
The Circus was minus its lion tamer. 
“About six o'clock that evening I was 
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up in the harness wagon when the 
Missus came up. 

“Is he gone, Tim?’ she asked. 

“‘Aye, ma’am, gone by bus,’ I an- 
swered. 

“Good riddance!’ she says. “There’s 
as good fish in the sea as was ever 
caught.’ With that she eyed me shrewdly. 
Then, ‘Come down, Tim, I want to talk 
to you.’ I came down. Then, “Take me 
down to the town, Tim. I want a drink.’ 
With that she took my arm. The woman 
was huge and would persist in wearing 
a fur coat. Going out the gate I could 
feel the eyes of all the other chaps burn- 
ing holes in my back. ‘The vision of the 
Missus waltzing out arm-in-arm with a 
circus hand had no precedent in circus 
etiquette. 


HEN we got to a pub the Missus 

started to drink gin while I stuck 
to porter. But after a while she started 
to throw whiskey down me. ‘You're out 
of the ordinary run, Tim,’ she said, ‘and 
I've been on to the Boss to give you 
your chance.’ 

““My chance, ma’am?’ 

“*Aye, your chance, Tim.’ 

“Fuddled as I was, I started to put two 
and two together. I narrowed my eyes on 
her pneumatic side face. “This fat ould 
heap,’ says I to myself, ‘is aimin’ to get 
me chawed up by the cat.’ But she kept 
feeding me whiskey till she blunted the 
edge of my bitterness. Then I consid- 
ered, ‘Maybe I’m wrongin’ the decent 
woman: maybe she does want me to go 
ahead in the world.’ 

“‘Three of them in all Ireland,’ she 
primed, ‘one with th’ other crowd, a good 
man—even though he’s on the wrong side 
of the fence—one in the City of Derry 
an’ he crippled with rheumatism . . .’ 

“Arthritis, ma’am,’ says I. 

Arthritis,’ says she. ‘And the third 
you know. A beast! A sot! A toper! A 
swiller! He'll never hold a job as long as 
he lives. None of the three are Irish- 
men,’ she added regretfully. 

“I sang dumb. 

““Ah,’ says she with an authentic 
Genevan sigh, ‘Ireland produced a great 
poet in Tommy Moore, a great grey- 
hound in Master Magrath, and a great 
boxer in John L. But Ireland never pro- 
duced a lion tamer. Ah, the pity of it!’ 

“There wasn’t a sinner in the bar but 
the two of us, yet she leaned across to 
me conspiratorially and gave me the 
biggest wink I have ever seen. ‘Dave got 
a letter from Ringling,’ she whispers. 
‘Ringling and Dave are just like that,’ 
with this she put one fat finger on top 
of the other. ‘“Dave,” says he in the 
letter, “I could do with a first-class cat 
man. Can you help me?”’ After she had 
let this sink home in me, ‘I like you, 
Tim. I like everything about you. I like 
the way you clean out the cat's cage. 


June, 1950 


“es 


I’m going to see you get your chance!’ 
“When we got back, the band—our 
moth-eaten band—was playing in the Big 
Top. I was drunk but I was well able to 
put my legs under me. Dimly I saw a 
knot of people around the ticket wagon. 
The slide hadn’t gone up as yet. The 
Boss came against us with question mark 
written all over his face. ‘Dave,’ says the 
Missus, ‘did I ever in my life cross you?’ 

“ ‘Never!’ says he. 

“Well,” says she, ‘don’t deny me my 
request. You've got to give Timmy 
Moran here his chance to see what he’s 
able to do with the cats!’ 

“I’m a man of quick decisions,’ says 
the Boss. ‘We'll bill you as Moranni. 
Wash your face in cold water. Get into 
that fellow’s wagon. Pull up the duds 
on you and lie down until I call you.’ 

“Jacko and Drumshambo came from 
nowhere and took me in hand. They led 
me to the lion tamer’s wagon, dragged 
the togs on me, then heaved me into the 
bunk and left me. 

“When I awoke I was perished with 
the cold. The two boys were pummeling 
the daylights out of me. I heard the band 
playing and listened to the machine-gun 
fire of handclapping breaking across the 
music. When the applause ceased the 
stentorian voice of the Boss boomed out 
in a build-up for the acrobats. 

“Jacko and Drumshambo were work- 
ing on me with a sponge and cold water. 
‘Snap out of it, Timothy,’ they said, and 
slapped and splashed me as seconds 
pummel a fighter who is all but out on 
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his feet. Then a voice spoke from the 
misty oblong of the caravan door; 
through gritted eyes I saw what looked 
like an upended sperm whale standing 
on the steps of the wagon. "Iwas the 
Missus, and whatever it was she was 
wearing it gave her the genuine sheen 
of something huge out of the ocean. She 
kept whispering “Tim, Tim,’ in a quaver- 
ing voice. I fuddled out under the stars. 
The Boss bustled around from the back 
flap. At first he was agitated, but, on 
appreciating that I was actually erect, 
his agitation subsided. ‘Come on,’ says 
he, then, ‘Don’t let the cat see your 
face—and keep crouched. ’Tis a living 
cinch, I tell you! And always remember 
that we're there with the crowbars. And, 
as soon as ever you see the cat and the 
four kittens sitting pretty, give your bow 
and get out. Above all, don’t forget to 
make your bow!’ 

“When, with my trembling retinue, I 


got inside the tent, Vivienne was down 
on the strip waiting for Vivo to come 
down out of the air. I saw her sequins 
glittering though my eyes were the eyes 
of a dullard. There she stood with her 
Little Jack Horner pose until eventually 
Vivo thudded to the mat beside her. 

“I put my nose sideways and upwards 
and searched the air for the odor of lion. 
Receiving it, I felt my face grow hag- 
gard. Hitherto that smell had connoted 
but a repugnant chore; now for me it had 
become charged with a novel deadliness. 

“*The Great Moranni.. . jaws of 
death . . . dangers of this amazing feat 

. accentuated (the Boss always piv- 
oted on this word) . . . by the fact... . 
female of the species . . . cubs . . . de- 
fensive instincts of the lioness . . . Afri- 
can home , . . movement not wholly in 


harmony... intrepid Moranni... 
limb from limb... Ladies .. . gen- 
tlemen . . . privilege and pride . . . the 


great Moranni!’ 

“All the small noises of the circus 
ceased. I felt myself being propelled for- 
ward to make my bow. God forgive me, 
I did my level best to bounce out gaily 
with my hands up at ‘Ou-la-la-la’ and 
my crop flashing down to slap command- 
ingly on my high boots. Uppermost in 
my mind was an access of retrospective 
appreciation of Andy Mclvor. Roar after 
roar came from a circle that was studded 
with a thousand smoky blobs. 


HE cage had been moved to the 
verge of the outer ring. I turned to 
it. Jacko gave me a short, light iron bar 
and Drumshambo held out the chair. 
‘'Tis as easy as pie,’ said Jacko. Dirty 
Dan was there with a long iron pole. 
‘You poor so-and-so,’ he said. Dirty Dan 
and 1 were old foes. I got up those steps, 
bent, and went into the empty compart- 
ment. The Boss began to bark; now and 
again he gave an agonized look across 
his shoulder at me. I found the appre- 
hension in his voice contagious. I got a 
squint at the Missus, who was quivering 
like a bladder of lard in a hot corner. 
“When the Boss had finished, the 
drummer picked up the thread of the 
tension and began to send his eerie peas 
hopping on the skin of the kettle drum. 
This was designed to get the customers 
down, but, ‘tis the truth, it affected no 
one more than it did the Great Moranni. 
Iron poles clanged on the cage bars as 
the men poked out the cubs through the 
smaller opening. It seemed to me that 
the cubs’ heads had come together on 
the trim of a wheel and that the wheel 
had begun to spin violently. 1 blinked 
my way out of that spasm. I was fairly 
familiar with this routine, and after a 
good deal of tugging and hauling I got 
the four of them on their stools. The band 
pleaded for applause, got it, nourished 
it, fattened it, then killed it abruptly. 
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‘Two things had begun to bother me: 
Number one, which of the poles clatter- 
ing on the bars belonged to Dirty Dan? 
Number two, what was the jabber Andy 
carried on to Minnie when she came 
out? All I could think of was ‘Allez-oop!’ 
and that would have been acro-jabber, 
only any acros I knew said ‘Huppie!’ or 
‘Hup!’ Still, in a pinch I reckoned 


‘Allez-oop’ better than nothing. 


AS the slide came across—in pardon 
to you—I began to retch. off my 
stomach. But I had the presence of mind 
of half turning my back on the people 
who at this moment must have been 
closely watching the cat. The whiskey— 
subtly altered by my stomach juices— 
began to dribble down my chin and 
neck. Some of it leaked out of my nose 
as out of a poteen still. I felt so weak 
and banjaxed that I didn’t give two hoots 
in hell whether it was on my leg or my 
hand that the lioness began to chew. 

“Minnie came stalking out. Once 
again my tongue filled my mouth and I 
was racked by the second spasm of vomit. 
Through my tears I saw the four cubs 
eyeing their Ma’s dinner. I grew con- 
scious of voices nursing and cursing me 
alternately. I palmed away my dribbles 
and feebly raised the chair to shield me 
from the cat. She came padding toward 
me. I backed away from her. She put her 
nose to the retched whiskey and turned 
away without appearing to register any 
reaction except an ominous boredom. 
She looked at the kittens; then yawped 
ill-temperedly in my direction. The iron 
poles poked in through the bars. Which 
was Dirty Dan’s?—that was the one that 
would let her in to me. 

“I woke up, gathered my courage, 
crept toward her, and started saying 
Hiss!’ and ‘Allez-oop!’ in an endeavor 
to get her up on the center stool. First 
she backed away from me; then she 
stopped and walked toward me. All the 
while I was hissing like a goose. I peeped 
from behind the chair at her face, and 
| knew by it that she was itching to 
maul me. Just then one of the cubs put 
a trial paw toward the floor of the cage. 
| put down my hand and bundled her 
up again. The movement, simple as it 
was, made me sweat like a bull. As I was 
straightening myself my knees began to 
knock. Up to this I had thought that 
one’s knees knocking was a figure of 
speech, but if anyone tells you that it’s 
not a physical fact you can call him a 
liar and quote me as your authority. 

“Then I got a brainwave. I began to 
scrape the seat of the perch with one 
leg of my chair. The lioness put her 
nose to the point of scraping, so I 
brought my scraping to the offside of 
the seat from her and her inquisitive 
nose pursued it. I lowered the chair and 
scraped on the floor on my side of the 
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seat. I'm blessed if she didn’t jump up 
on the stool to view the situation as a 
whole. Immediately | pronged her with 
all four legs of the chair and put her 
sitting down. 

“The deed was done! The kettle 
drums rattled up and up and on and 
on. In barged the trumpets and brought 
the crowd to the peak of the huzza. 
The place swirled around me—cubs and 
lionesses and stools in that infernal 
wheel. My nostrils were assaulted by the 
fumes of whiskey and the inconquerable 
odor of lion dung. Somebody called on 
me to bow. I backed against the side of 
the cage; my knees buckled while I gave 
the crowd as much of my profile as I 
could afford without even once taking 
my eyes off her ladyship. Again the ap- 
plause backed up like a_ suddenly 
dammed river. I heard the gate clang 
open behind me. Inch by precious inch 
I retreated until my buttocks found the 
aperture; then the lads dragged me to 
the ground. I can’t remember whether 
I took a second bow or not. Then the 
clowns spun out in cartwheels of color 
and the feed banged in with his patter. 

“The Boss and the Missus were there 





e We haven’t measured where Rus- 
sia is at present, but she certainly 
seems to have gone halfway to 
meet England and America. 
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to congratulate me. Pride was flowing 
down off the pair of them. ‘Leave it 
there!’ said himself, extending his hand. 
‘At last Ireland can boast that she has 
a lion tamer.’ 

“I stayed with Vaughan’s for two sea- 
sons, and, believe you me, before I was 
finished I could cuff that old cat across 
the ear. Like all women, she was con- 
trary now and again: once she gave me 
the hooks in a little place in North 
Tipp., nothing worth talking about, but 
still . . .”” Here the young man made as 
if to tug his shirt over the back of his belt 
and show me scars and weals, but on my 
counterfeiting squeamishness he desisted. 

“I left Vaughan’s to start on my own— 
on a small scale, you know. I picked up 
a performing bear dirt cheap from a 
chap in Dublin and ran a Pick-and-Win 
joint for three months, making as much 
money in that time at that racket as | 
had made in my whole circus career.” 

A clock struck. “Oho!” said my friend, 
glancing up. He finished his drink hur- 
riedly and bade good night to myself 
and the publican. I ordered a nightcap. 
The publican put his elbows on the 
counter and nodded toward the door 
through which the storyteller had gone. 
I saw pride lighting in his eyes. 

“Isn’t he good?” he asked. 

“Damn good!” I agreed. 


“What was it?” 

“Eh?” 

“It wasn’t the Lizard in the Cardinals 
Pocket?” The man’s eyes pipped in ap. 
ticipation of tiny triumph. 

“Eh? No, no.” 

“Nor the time he operated on his 
mother for appendicitis?” 

“No, no.” 

“Let me think. Was it the Litter of 
Elkhounds he sold in Cruft’s?” 

“He said he was a lion tamer,” ] 
faltered. 

The publican grew solemn, then wan, 
Suddenly he brightened in parochial 
pride. “Blast me if I ever heard that one 
before.” Then, ominously, “Isn't he able 
to put them together well?” 

“Never heard better,” I said. 

The publican cupped his face in his 
palms. “What gave him the lead to that 
one?” He ruminated for a moment, 
Then his face splintered into the joy of 
discovery. “Blast me if it isn’t Miss 
Evan's cats!” 

“Miss Evan's cats?’ 

“Aye! He’s feeding them while she’s 
away. He must have a lead. Cats—lions, 
see? The Lizard story—he got the lead 
of that from a kid who brought a frog 
to school in his handkerchief. Once they 
took him as far as the Falls of Doonass 
on a Confraternity excursion and he 
came back with a grand story about 
Niagara. I’d say the Niagara story is his 
best. That’s all we have in this place, 
him and the Caves”: here he dismissed 
the hamlet with a gesture. “The caves 
are about a mile up the hill—spikes 
comin’ up out of the floor and more 
hanging down from the ceiling. ‘There's 
a big name for them. Would you re- 
member what it is?” 

“Stalagmites and stalactites,” I said. 

He repeated the words, savoring them. 
Then, “The Caves are damn good, too.” 
I pondered on the shade of meaning 
latent in the addendum “ 





” 


“too. 


FINISHED my drink, bade the pub- 

lican good night, and walked up 
toward the tiny hotel. The night 
was still and frosty with a wealth of 
stars above. I heard the crunch-crunch 
of two Guards’ boots on the graveled 
path a hundred yards behind me. Lemon 
lamp light glowed in a few houses, on 
the side of the street. On my right 
hand side the bulk of the hill was clear 
against the northern sky. The place 
where the hotel stood was at the higher 
end of the street, and when I got to 
the top of the little eminence I looked 
back on the twenty or thirty mongrel 
houses in the village. Odd to consider, 
I pondered, that after all these years 
it is in this shabby, insignificant hollow 
in Ireland the reincarnated spirit of 
Munchausen has found flesh fit to cover 
its shade. 
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Father Doyle, founder of the Center, confers with two of the staff 


If Junior skips school and Jane daydreams, 


the Loyola Guidance Center could probably bring them 


into line—perhaps bring you into line too 


UMP-E-TY, bump thumped the 
baby’s head as Danny ruthlessly 
dragged the small toy from room to 
room of the miniature house. Then, 
with a sheepish smile at the psychologist, 
the nine-year-old straightened the over- 
turned chair and flopped the doll into it. 
“There,” he said to the bedraggled 
doll, “I guess Mommie won't think you 
are so good and pretty now!” But later 
that day, when he returned home, Dan- 
ny, whose final act of violence before go- 
ing to the Guidance Center had been to 
upset his little sister in her high chair, 
surprised his family by asking if he could 
feed this little sister her evening bowl 
of cereal. 

Play therapy was beginning to help 
Danny just as it has so many others at 
the Loyola Guidance Center. In bring- 
ing out his accumulated jealousies and 
real or imagined grievances in the play- 
room, with a sympathetic psychologist 
unobtrusively supplying the needed out- 
lets, Danny was building up a better 
sense of values. 
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Problems such as Danny's are the daily 
schedule of Father Charles I. Doyle, S.]., 
and his staff of psychologists at the Loy- 
ola Guidance Center in Lewis Towers, 
the downtown campus of Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago. 

Father Doyle’s preparation for his 
present post began long before he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 
Earlier he had been closely associated 
with Father Paul L. Blakely, S.J., as an 
associate editor of One of 
Father Blakely’s many duties and special 
interests was the education department 
of America. He wrote and edited many 
articles on psychology for this depart- 


psychology. 


America. 


ment and shared his enthusiasm with his 
young co-worker. 

Later, Father Doyle was chairman of 
the department of psychology at Loyola 
University, until the duties of the Guid- 
ance Center became too pressing. How- 
ever, he still finds time for some teach- 
ing and professional lecturing in his 
busy schedule at the Guidance Center. 

It was back in July of 1941 that the 


Guidance Center opened its doors for 
service amid very humble surroundings 
in a converted loft near Chicago’s smoky 
loop. Father Doyle, assisted by an in- 
spired little group of well-trained volun- 
teers, found himself with an immediate 
waiting list. Through the years, in spite 
of a constantly growing staff of psy- 
chologists, the waiting list has continued 
to lengthen. 

In 1946, the Guidance Center moved 
into its present quarters, which are easily 
accessible to Loyola University’s gradu- 
ate department of psychology. Most of 
the staff members in the Guidance Cen- 
ter have been graduate students of psy- 
chology at Loyola University. Many 
more—lay people as well as nuns and 
priests—have gone on, after years of 
graduate training in the university and 
interneship at the Guidance Center, to 
other posts in guidance, child psychol- 
ogy, and kindred fields. 

One such Sister supervises and corre- 
lates all of the psychological guidance 
work of her teaching order. Another 
graduate has developed a text and work- 
book to teach the first-grade child to 
write. Still another zealous nun has used 
her training to organize and head a 
much-needed school for the subnormal. 

About 90 per cent of those who come 
have some touch with Catholicism, but 
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children of all creeds are welcome. The 
fees are adjustable to suit the family in- 
come, and needy families are given serv- 
ice free. 

The painstaking efficiency used in the 
treatment of every case at the Loyola 
Center has won many friends. As Mrs. 
Babette Jennings, Director of the Social 
Service and Outpatient Department of 
Chicago’s renowned Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital, said recently, “Our 
clinics have made many referrals of be- 
havior problems to the Loyola Psycho- 
logical Guidance Clinic in the past two 
years. The successful results of treatment 
given several very disturbed children 
have been very gratifying. In each in- 
stance, the parents were delighted with 
the results and felt that they had prof- 
ited greatly by the guidance given them 
and the child.” 


ANY of these problems are more 
M complex than Danny's resentment 
ind jealousy of his baby sister. Each new 
child is so different from the last that 
the staff finds great difficulty in pro- 
ducing an average case. There aren’t 
iny. 

Perhaps Father Doyle’s own descrip- 
tion of his clients gives the clearest pic- 
ture of both the type of child and the 
kind of warmhearted understanding re- 
ceived at the Guidance Center. ‘People 
‘ften ask what kind of children come 

» a place like the Loyola Center,” said 
Father Doyle. “The answer is simple; 
ill kinds, big and little, rich and poor, 
young and old. Most of them have one 
trait in common. They are unhappy. 
The cause of their unhappiness may be 
in the school, in the home, or anywhere 
lse. Whatever the reason, it nearly al- 
ways affects the chiid’s adjustment in 
school. One dawdles, another mopes, 
some rebel or misbehave, and others 
play truant.” 

Consider Hank. At eleven years, he 
had a mental age of about fourteen, 
siving an I.Q. of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. Hank’s mother in- 
troduced him thus in her letter of 
pplication. 

He is capable of doing his work well 
when he wants to, but he is a born 
iggravator, antagonizes everyone—makes 
friends (not easily, only by bribery or 
uch) but never keeps them. He is too 
ossy at all times. This has gone on all 
long. Had him to many M.D.’s; even 
ok him to ---------- Clinic for all 
rts of checkups. Even in kindergarten 
he was a nuisance and was always put 
yut in the hall. Last month we sent him 
to camp. He couldn’t stand it. After 
three days we got him home, pleading 
nd promising. He broke all promises. 
Has been three times worse since.” 

Treatment of Hank included counsel- 
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ing for his parents as well as for himself. 
He was at a borderline age where play 
therapy and counseling were both useful. 
He needed more than one safety valve 
and used both, blowing off steam with 
much hostility and rebellion. 

Gradually he became calmer and more 
co-operative. Given a new school and a 
clean slate, he proved that he could 
make good. His mother says home is now 
a different place for the whole family. 

Boys and their parents are not the 
only clients of the Center. Girls come 
too, in lesser numbers. This is the com- 
mon story of every guidance agency. In 
their early years, the girls’ behavior 
symptoms are usually less spectacular 
and parents seem to hope that they will 
“outgrow it.” 

Gwen is an instance of this. At thir- 
teen, she had normal mentality and was 
theoretically ready for eighth grade. She 





is a hopeful spring in her step. Tutoring 
is often therapy for the whole person, 

Fact-gathering about young people like 
Hank and Gwen is a slow and laborioys 
procedure. The initial interview is held 
with one or both parents. The child in 
question is left at home lest he grow 
even more unhappy, fidgeting and biting 
his nails in the waiting room, while 
mother is inside reciting the litany of 
his faults. This first meeting may be a 
long one. The interviewers are good 
listeners. All the pertinent facts of the 
child’s physical, social, and educational 
history have to be assembled. Often the 
mother gives a valuable clue to the 
whole situation, as when she reveals her 
evident impatience while describing 
Johnnie's eating habits and nervous ex- 
citability. Or she may give the key to 
the problem with a remark such as, 
“We've tried every form of punishment. 





Most of the young clients are unhappy. Qne of the ther- 
apies is to provide them with their quota of good clean fun 


was actually doing fourth and fifth grade 
work. 

Gwen lives in an all-feminine house- 
hold—four generations. Grandma rules 
her own mother, her daughter, and 
Gwen. “The girl must be conquered!” 
said Grandma. And if you could have 
seen Gwen you'd know Grandma had 
done a thorough job. Stoop-shouldered, 
shuffling, and diffident, Gwen had little 
or no faith in herself or her future. 
After testing, tutoring was started, to 
build her reading and number skills. 
Casually, Gwen's tutor also awakened 
her interest in grooming and _ poise. 
Gradually Gwen's shoulders are straight- 
ening, her head is coming up, and there 


Why, his father has strapped him within 
an inch of his life. And he still goes from 
bad to worse!” At the other extreme, 
indulgent parents sometimes confess, 
“We've given her everything, and have 
never said, ‘No,’ even when we felt 
perhaps we should!” 

Still another alarming source of 
trouble is revealed by the mother who 
says, “Of course we never compare him 
with his brother. Why .we’ve even told 
him not to worry, as we don’t expect him 
to do as well as Tom.” Before the end 
of this first visit, the interviewer has a 
large fund of information concerning 
both child and parents. And all too often 
it is the parents who need the most help. 


THE SIGN 
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At the second appointment, the child 
and the psychologist meet and become 
friends. Then intelligence tests of various 
types are given. These often disclose the 
source of the trouble. 

Take Fred, for instance. At sixteen 
Fred was a lazy, belligerent high school 
freshman—a troublemaker if there ever 
was one. The tests disclosed that the lad’s 
mental ability had reached its peak at 
fifth grade level. 

It was quite the opposite with Arnold. 
His behavior had been equally antago- 
nistic and antisocial. Yet Arnold was 
found to have an I.Q. of Quiz Kid level. 
Bored by the monotonous repetition of 
the classroom, he had sought distraction 
in mischief. An enriched schedule that 
was a Challenge to Arnold's ability set 
him to work and made him a leader in- 
stead of a loafer. 

Personality and interest inveatories 


Before therapy is actually begun, the 
psychologist presents the more difficult 
cases at the periodic staff meetings. Thus 
the whole staff reviews the background, 
symptoms, test scores, etc., and discusses 
the diagnosis. Then a detailed and pain- 
staking course of treatment is planned. 

Therapy may take several forms, de- 
pending upon the nature of the problem. 
In almost every case, some counseling of 
parents is necessary. This is particularly 
important in the case of the very young 
child whose whole world is embraced 
by his own household. Counseling with 
the child is also important if he is old 
enough to put into words his anxieties, 
hostilities, and frustrations. He finds the 
psychologist a tolerant listener who ac- 
cepts him as he is, with all the emotional 
turmoil and feelings that he is almost 
afraid to admit as a part of himself. He 
soon finds he can voice them to the 





Play is used also for diagnosis. A child can tell more about 
his tensions by the way he plays than by putting it into words 


are often given to complete the testing 
battery. A nonmedical check of eyes and 
ears rounds out the fact-gathering. As 
Father Doyle laughingly remarked, “This 
is done to keep them away from the 
spectacle counter and to advise a visit 
to a competent snecialist when trouble is 
ven suspected.” 

All the facts gained from the extensive 
investigation, plus the psychologist’s 
observation of the child’s behavior and 
attitudes in the testing situation, are 
now at hand like so many pieces of a 


 jig-saw puzzle. When the missing pieces 


can be visualized, the difficulty is found. 
In the treatment that follows the picture 
becomes complete. 
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counselor without fear of rebuke or 
shame. Putting his feelings into words 
in this tolerant atmosphere permits him 
to see through his feelings to his prob- 
lem. A psychologist in such a situation 
helps more by listening than by talking. 
His goal is to help the child to self- 
discovery on his own. 

Between sessions, young people are 
first shocked to recall their own self- 
revelation and then are astonished at the 
counselor’s tolerance at their emotional 
outburst. “What must you have thought 
of me last week,” said one embarrassed 
youngster, “and the awful way I stormed 
about school and my folks! I was almost 
ashamed to face you again!” 


When the source of a child’s unhap 
piness has its roots in scholastic difficulty 
as well as social pressures, counseling 
alone is scarcely adequate. The boy or 
girl of normal mentality who has not 
learned to read needs something more. 
Tutoring takes the spotlight here, and 
often character and self-assurance grow 
with progress in the basic school subjects. 

Tutoring is a whole story in itself. 
Some hundreds of children have had 
more than ten thousand individual les- 
sons at the Center in the past few years. 
Since tutoring entails specialized train- 
ing and supervision, it is only in rare 
cases that the Center staff entrusts a 
child’s tutoring to father or mother. In 
this situation, methods and materials are 
carefully prescribed, and frequent check 
tests and conferences are the rule. With 
these several precautions, parental tutor- 
ing can strengthen the bond between 
parent and child. 

Of all the treatments employed at the 
Guidance Center, play-therapy strikes 
the layman as the most unusual. Adults 
express themselves in language; the 
young child in spontaneous play. He 
can’t put his frustrations and fears into 
words. He can act them out in play. 

The playroom has an interesting vari- 
ety of toys. In one corner, a flop-eared 
flannel rabbit stands guard over a table 
of art supplies, which includes every- 
thing from finger-paints to modeling 
clay. On the other side of the room is a 
miniature home with enough dolls on 
hand to represent the average family. 
This was where Danny had battled with 
his jealousy toward his little sister and 
won. In rare instances with an older 
child, even the wire recorder can be 
introduced as an instrument of play 
therapy. 

All these forms of therapy, as used at 
the Center, are so many means of safe- 
guarding and restoring the mental health 
and stability which are the birthright of 
normal happy childhood. They are 
primarily prophylactic. Serious mental 
disorder calls for medical and psychiatric 
attention and is outside the province of 
the Center. 

The prevention of these serious dis- 
orders is the task of the psychologist. To 
forestall illness is far easier than to heal. 
At the Center they have a philosophy 
which views the hungers of the human 
heart as touchstones for appraising men- 
tal health and wholesome growth in 
personality and character. 


HAT are these basic hungers so 
stressed in the Loyo’a program? 
Father Doyle and his associates reckon 
them as.these five: recognition, achieve- 
ment, response, authority, and securitv. 
This hunger for recognition, they tell 
us, has its roots deep in the inner worth 
and value of each human person. Whole- 











LONG with the unstoppable stride 
A of progress, the scenic splendor of 
the universe is fast becoming a fading 
memory, momentarily preserved per- 
haps in paintings, books, and the keen 
minds of a minority of nature lovers. 

No matter what you do these days, 
the sinister specter of commercialism 
casts a shadow over the present scene. 
lime was when a journey to the coun- 
try served as a sedative to the weary 
mind. And the loveliness of the land- 
scape, with its rolling hills, verdant 
woodlands, and fertile pastures, re- 
flected God's matchless powers at their 
resplendent best. Then, of a sudden, 
up sprang the roadside refreshment 
stands and ballyhoo billboards, making 
a bottle of eyewash standard equipment 
for the rural roamers. 

But all was not lost. Escape and 
refuge could still be found by looking 
toward the heavens. Somehow, the 
beauty of the celestial ceiling usually 
afforded a comforting feeling, appear- 
ing untouchable, and, most important 
of all, unmarred by the signs of the 
times. But again the situation has 
changed. 

Commercialism, assuming the form 
of aerial advertisements, has invaded 
the heavens, with sun and clouds suc- 
cumbing to modernity’s sky-writers. 

Admittedly, sky-writers provide ex- 
cellent entertainment regardless of the 
mercantile motives that prompt their 
spectacular performances. An on-the- 
level analysis of these aerial authors is 
chockful of fascinating facts. 

Possessing the talent for tailspin 
trickery at its toughest, a sky-writer 
must also know how to read and write 
—backwards. Before him is a chart with 
the exact diagram of the message. The 
words are printed upside down and 
backwards. For writing one to five 
words, he earns around $100 per week, 
plus expenses. 

Sky-writing calls for precision flying, 
accuracy, and considerable imagination. 
Each letter is about a mile in length, 
with words spanning the heavens from 
six to eight miles, depending on the 
length of the advertisement. 

Before he begins writing his aerial 
ad 10,000 to 17,000 feet up in the air, 
the pilot tests the direction of the wind 





with a few trial puffs of smoke. Then 
he soars at 150 miles per hour, form- 
ing letters on a horizontal plane. When 
one letter is completed, he climbs fifty 
feet higher before making the next one 
so that the backwash from his pro- 
pellor will not cause smudging. 

If there are two or more parts to a 
letter—like ““T’’—the top part is formed 
fifty feet above the main stroke. In 
making an “O” the plane ascends in a 
spiral route. 

Weather conditions, naturally, deter- 
mine the success of a sky-writer. A 
steady wind is needed to carry the mes- 
sage intact over a reasonable distance. 
On an average day, smoke letters are 
visible for ten miles. On an ideal day, 
however, the letters can be read fifty 
miles away, often being visible for 
hours. And, on questionable days, air 
currents break up the letters and scat- 
ter them almost instantaneously. 

The smoke that spells out the ad 
emanates from the sky-writing exhaust 
stack that is attached alongside the 
body of the plane. This “ink” or smoke 
is a compound of oils, chemicals, and 
gas, carried in a specially built tank 
forward of the cockpit. Actual composi- 
tion of this “ink” is a secret known by 
only a few people in the United States 
and England. 

Interesting, indeed, is the manner in 
which the flow of the “ink” is con- 
trolled. Heat generated by the engines 
keeps the fluid of proper consistency to 
inject into the exhaust pipe. As it 
leaves the exhaust stack, the “ink” is a 
thick white smoke, light enough to 
spread yet of a weight which keeps it 
clinging together. 

Generally, sky-writers work in four- 
plane teams, depending on the number 
of letters used in an ad, the number 
of times the ad is to be written, and 
also the location. Aerial ads range in 
price from $150 to $500, contingent 
upon the aforementioned circumstances. 

Sky-writing is a job that provides 
plenty of space to work in but allows 
no room for mistakes. That's because 
there are too many spellbound critics 
keeping an eye on the aerial author 
while he is in action. Followed right 
to the letter, if you'll pardon this 
farewell flight of fancy! 
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some human relationships, by giving a 
feeling of personal worth even in early 
childhood, first help to cultivate this 
deep desire, and then channel it into 
further striving for healthy living with 
one’s fellows. 

Allied to this first basic hunger is the 
craving to achieve, a fruitful source of 
healthy ambition. Hence the concern of 
the Loyola staff about the frustration of 
the disabled reader. If he cannot succeed 
in school because he cannot read, he 
seeks achievement in some undesirable 
way—blustering and bullying like Hank, 
clowning in the classroom, or finding 
fancied success in daydreams. 

Then there is the hunger for response. 
For a psychologist, response is one of 
Humpty Dumpty’s portmanteau words. 
It means the giving no less than the 
receiving of a lot of things—friendship, 
affection, sympathy, love. There is no 
sadder picture than the unloved child 
who does not know where to give 
response. 

The writer must have raised a skeptical 
eyebrow when Father Doyle named obe- 
dience as one of the basic social hungers. 
He nodded and said, “Of course most 
kids get too much direction, often harsh, 
often inconsistent. But because of our 
finite creaturehood there are times when 
we all feel the need of guidance by some- 
one wiser and stronger than ourselves. 
Actually, some psychologists say that it 
makes little difference whether a child 
is raised leniently or strictly; it makes a 
tremendous difference whether he is 
raised consistently or inconsistently.” 


F ANY of these terms is on Humpty 

Dumpty’s overtime payroll, “securi- 
ty” leads all the rest. Few words are 
more overworked. However, in the Loy- 
ola center vocabulary it seems to have a 
definite meaning: freedom from anxious 
fear, especially about the goals of the 
other basic desires. Threats of outer dan- 
ger bring passing fears. Threats to one’s 
inner self and one’s deeper desires beget 
more lasting feelings of anxiety and in- 
security. 

Such is the philosophy of the Guidance 
Center Staff. Human happiness is found, 
they think, in the fulfillment of these 
basic desires. For each child they study 
and plan how these desires can best be 
cultivated and fulfilled. They see in 
them powerful sources of growth for time 
and for eternity. 

A psychologist analyzes, enumerates, 
classifies. It took a great philosopher, 
who was also a psychologist, to include 
all five of these hungers in one sweeping 
generalization. Saint Augustine of Hippo 
in the opening words of his Confessions 
sums them all up in a single sentence: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, 
and our hearts can find no rest until they 
rest in Thee.” 


THE SIGN 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
By Winston S. Churchill. 
Houghton Mifflin nage a 

Of all the years in 
the first half of the 
twentieth century, the 
year 1941 stands out 
as the year in which 
the course of history 
was changed. For that 
was the year when the 
Axis, triumphant on 
the Continent and WS. Churehill 
winning in the Atlantic, turned upon 
the Russian bear; the year when Amer- 
ica was drawn into the war. The split 
between Hitler and Stalin gave Eng- 
land a chance to breathe. The attack 
on Pearl Harbor brought certitude of 
ultimate victory to Churchill, who writes 
that upon hearing the news: “I went 
to bed and slept the sleep of the saved 
and thankful.” 

The year 1941 was also the year of 
the Atlantic Charter, that ill-fated docu- 
ment (which, incidentally, Churchill 
proudly claims authorship of) which 
gave so much hope to the world, so 
much justice of cause to nations that 
warred, and which has been so reviled 
by postwar events. 

In his incomparable way, Winston 
Churchill relates the events of that fate- 
ful year—the interminable North Afri- 
can campaign, the Balkan disasters, the 
Mediterranean and Middle East fight- 
ing, lend-lease, the ever-increasing sym- 
pathetic collaboration of Roosevelt and 
the United States, the strange alliance 
with the perfidious Soviets, whose pact 
with Hitler had brought England almost 
to her knees and whose demand now 
was for a second front. Of this last, the 
author remarks: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment had the impression that they were 
conferring a great favour on us by fight- 
ing in their own country for their own 
lives.” 

A significant fact emerges from Church- 
ill’s history, and that is the astonishing 
pivotal role Churchill himself played in 
every military decision of the British 
armed forces. Competent critics may 
find grave mistakes in strategy as well 
as tactics, but no critic can take away 
the over-all magnificence of Winston 
Churchill’s contribution to victory. This 
record, perhaps unwittingly, but none- 
the-less certainly, proves it. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


903 pages. 
$6.00 
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THE FEAST 
By Margaret Kennedy. 308 pages. 
Rinehart & Co. $3.00 


The Feast is a frame 
story, that is, the 
events of the story are 
set within the frame- 
work of a disaster 
which destroys an Eng- 
lish seaside hotel and 
seven of the people 
living in it. When the 
cliffs at Pendizack shift 


M. Kennedy 
and go hurtling into the sea they carry 
everything with them. 

But it is not the disaster itself or even 
the reactions of the people to it that 


Margaret Kennedy studies, 


the bonds of self. 


who refuse to try, 
back to the light, 
from the outside world get at them. 


One of the characters in T. S. Eliot’s 
Cocktail Party says that hell is oneself, 
that there is nothing to escape from, 
nothing to escape to. Margaret Kennedy 
‘is saying the same thing here. The dis- 
aster does not provide the conclusion, 


but merely externalizes it. 


The way of telling this story is a little 
more intricate than need be—a prologue, 
letters, diary, and straight narrative give 
it a literary flavor, but do not always 
help to get the narrative told. Miss 
Kennedy's real gift is perceptiveness 
where character is concerned. She has 
and though 
sometimes she is over-elaborate, she is 
nearly always convincing. Her inventive- 
ness makes other novels by comparison 
seem mere incidents. This book is full of 
interest and suspense; though we know 
what is to happen, we do not know how 
many of the characters are to be saved 
from self, and we are interested in see- 


skill with incident too, 


ing character develop under our eyes. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


‘ONE-DOG MAN 
By Ahmad Kamal. 
Random House. 


you have a fair idea of One-Dog Man. 


This reviewer found the book light 
and amusing, but had no difficulty in 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 





but what 
happens to these people before. In one 
way or another most of the people are 
concerned with the problem of escaping 
Those who stay in the 
hotel and go down with it are the ones 

who sit with their 
and will let nothing 


210 pages. 

$2.50 
Combine Huckleberry Finn, Penrod and 
Sam, add The Katzenjammer Kids and 


restraining enthusiasm. However, its ef> 
fect on the male element in the house 
was more marked. From behind the 
covers of One-Dog Man came chuckles, 
grunts, and frequent murmurs of “Just 
like a boy!” or, “Did the same thing 
myself when I was a kid!” So, men, if 
you have a nostalgic yearning to recap- 
ture the joys, pangs, dangers, and ad- 
ventures of boyhood, here’s your dish. 

One-Dog Man is written in the first 
person, and opens with the writer, aged 
nine at the time, arriving in Cleveland 
to live. In due course he acquires part 
ownership in a dog named Randolph. 
Randolph’s ancestry is as spotty as his 
coat, but Randolph grows up to be a 
dog of distinction. Always anxious to be 
one of the boys (four boys own him) 
Randolph slides on ice, climbs trees and 
ladders, eats cucumbers and tomatoes, 
and smiles engagingly at strangers. 

A word of warning, though, before 
you give One-Dog Man to Junior. The 
author reveals a startling complacency 
as he tells of the numerous thefts com- 
mitted by the boys as they try to as- 
semble material for a deep-sea diving 
suit which they hope will set them up 
in the salvage business. Nowhere is there 
any evidence of regret or awareness of 
guilt; only a fear of being caught and 
punished. Hence—Use With Caution. 


ANNE CYR. 
WAR OR PEACE 
By John Foster Dulles. 274 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00 & $2.50 


The war here con- 
sidered is war with 
Russia; the peace is 
that of the whole 
world which would be 
shattered by such a 
war. When the reader 
concludes this book, 
he will not know any 

more than when he John Dulles 
started whether it is to be war or peace. 
But he will have made, under the direc- 
tion of an authoritative guide, a tour 
d’horizon of the problems in interna- 
tional affairs out of which could ulti- 
mately come the answer to the question 
implied in the title of the book. 

John Foster Dulles diagnoses the chief 
sore spots in the world today. The peace 
of the world depends on the clearing 
up of these sores which our enemies 
make every effort to maintain in a fester- 
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r- NOW READY 


THE LIFE OF SAINT ANTONY 


i by Saint Athanasius | 
trans. by Rebert T. Meyer, Ph.D. 
Ly 


The present work, Volume 10 of 
‘NCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS, The 
[we ks of the Fathers in Translation, iol 
the most important document of early 
monasticism and one of the most’ famous 
biographies of all time. St. Antony is con- 
sidered the feunder of monasticism and 
hc life, as recorded by the great St. 
\thanasius, has been regarded for cen- 

[ suries as the model of true Christian 


asceticism. 


$2.50 


| 

SAINT PAUL AND 
| APOSTOLIC WRITINGS | 
| 


by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


Newest volume in the series Scrip- 
ture Textbooks For Catholic Schools, 

| dealing with the Epistles of St. Paul, a 
seven Catholic Epistles, and the Apoca- 
lypse. This latter part of the New Testa- 
ment contains some of the sublimest teach- 

i ing in the Bible. Father Bullough presents 
the life and teachings of St. Paul with a 
commentary and an exegesis of the mest 

B scapes passages. This work sauna 
definite information and was written for 

| general understanding of St. Paul | 


$3.00 


and the other Apostolic writings. 


| CHARLES DE CONDREN | 
by M. V. Woodgate 


First life of Charles de Condren to ap- 
[ree in English. He was the second su- 
perior of the Oratory in France and one 
of the spiritual giants of the seventeenth 
emai This long overdue biography 
gives a faithful picture of French spir- 
itual, political and court life during al 


$2.25 


brilliant century. 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 
| OF PHILADELPHIA | 
by Sister Maria Kostka Logue 


For all interested in the ‘ie uoul 
of American education and especially in 
the history of Catholic education in the 
United States. A direct, incisive style 
and conscientious documentation recom | 
mend it to the historian while its ac- 
count of the truly great achievements 

| inaugurated by a few brave women will 
Ie the story a charm for the general 


reader. $5.00 





| At your bookstore or frem i 
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ing condition. Mr. Dulles examines the 
policies we have been employing in this 
direction—support of the United Na- 
tions, European recovery measures, en- 
couragement of peaceful enfranchise- 
ment of colonial territories, develop- 
ment of regional security agreements, 
bipartisanship in foreign policy—and 
finds them good. But, he says, present 
policies must be made more effective 
and new measures must be taken. 
Unfortunately, these new measures re- 
main on the disappointing plane of 
vague generalities. Mr. Dulles’ chapter 
on “New Techniques,” the title of 
which seems so promising, boils down 
finally to “faith and hope and peaee- 
ful works” on our part which will bring 
the cumbersome structure of Communist 
tyranny to a final collapse. Certainly we 
are all agreed both that such a result 


is fervently to be desired and that these | 


spiritual means are important for achiev- 
ing it. But merely naming these means 
does not make them into a precise pro- 
gram, justifying their designation as 
“techniques” in foreign relations. 
FENTON MORAN. 


A GOLDEN GIRL 
By Harry Sylvester. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Harry Sylvester has 

what the late W. B. 

Yeats called “a lean, 

fierce mind,” and he 

has turned it in this 
book on four men and 

“a golden girl” in the 

South American city of 

Lima. Three of the 

men are Americans: 

Murdock who tells the story, a mining 

engineer; Conway, a machinery sales- 

man, a Catholic suffering from inhibi- 
tions supposedly created by his Church; 

Shaw, a sophisticated poet, attached to 

the American Embassy. The fourth is 

a Spanish bullfighter, named Fermin 

Ortiz. The girl is Terry Morley who 

comes from New York to Peru penni- 

less, with a story about a fiancé killed 
in the war. 

Terry who has “an illusion of radi- 
ance about her,” becomes in the author’s 
skilled hands a kind of catalytic agent 
in resolving the men’s personalities to 
their bare essence. Conway, who never 
knew her in the biblical sense because 
his religion enjoins purity, and Ortiz, 
whom she drives to fury because she 
will not sacrifice herself to his needs, 
are both killed indirectly on her ac- 
count, while Murdock and Shaw, who 
both took her, survive to dissect her 
raison d’etre and its effect on themselves 
and their friends. 

Harry Sylvester is a promising and 
provocative writer—promising despite 
his considerable performance, because 
he seems to be still in the workshop of 
his art, due perhaps to the “man within 


255 pages. 
$3.00 






H. Sylvester 


Please order your books through The Sign 





who is very angry with me” and whom 
he seems to identify with the Catholic 
Church. Certainly his religion is under 
his skin, on his nerves, and on his mind, 
but it has now no place in his heart, 
for he has not yet realized the central 
fact that “God is love and is served 
by love” and only those who serve Him 
can find “the land of spices.” 
NORAH MEADE CORCORAN, 


THE POLICE STATE 

By Craig Thompson. 

E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Like so many another 
who has had close con- 
tact with life in Soviet 
Russia, Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son does not like it. 
And because he does 
not like it, he is an- 
noyed and worried by 
Americans who are so 
little annoyed or wor- 
ried over the slavery and drab existence 
so many fellow human beings must sub- 
mit to in “democratic’’ Russia. Mr, 
Thompson is convinced that if Ameri- 
cans knew the facts of Russian life and 
the threat to ourselves of Russian Com- 
munist policy, they would have scant 
tolerance for a philosophy with such 
“enormous consequences” for ourselves. 

To give the facts, the author tells of 
life in Russia today, drawing on his cor- 
respondent in Moscow. From politics to 
education, from police to women’s status, 
from the Red Army to Soviet economics, 
he tells the dismal facts. And though he 
tells it all in a popular style, the net im- 
pact is to leave the Soviet system not 
popular at all with the reader. He who 
wonders about daily life in Russia to- 
day will find many of the answers within 
these pages. 


257 pages, 
$3.00 





C. Thompson 
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THE AMERICAN MIND 

By Henry Steele Commager. 476 pages. 

Yale University Press. $5.00 
This new work of Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Professor of History at Columbia 
University and Pitt Professor of History 
at Cambridge, is an evaluation of the 
genesis, structure, and quality of the 
contemporary American mind by a re- 
fined example of that genus at its best. 
Mr. Commager is penetrating as well as 
erudite, and his keen and authoritative 
analysis of the history of ideas and their 
social manifestations is as pleasant for 
the reader as his easy conversance with 
modern philosophy, literature, religion, 
economics, and the physical and social 
sciences. 

His special interest, as he tells us in 
his preface, is “some aspects of the Am- 
erican thought and character from the 
1880's to the 1940’s . . . There is a dis- 
tinctively American way of thought, 
character, and conduct.” 

Professor Coramager’s conclusions con- 
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cerning the growth and development ot 
Catholicism, “the most spectacular de- 
velopment in American religious his- 
ory,” are judicious. The immigrant has 
kept the faith, he believes. The Catholic 
Church has been “one of the most ef- 
fective of all agencies for democracy and 
Americanization.” He concedes an op- 

ition between the theory of Catholic- 
jm and the theory of democracy. (He 
quotes from the Papal Syllabus of Errors 
of 1864, but appears not to be familiar 
with some of the recent work done on 
this delicate theological problem, such 
as that of John Courtney Murray, S.J.) 
But he has found that the opposition in 
theory has never been reduced to opposi- 
tion in practice. 

Henry Steele Commager’s mind is 
very American. He writes history from 
the point of view of phenomenological 
historicism. The optimism and relativ- 
ism he finds indigenous to the American 
mind are qualities of his. Once this has 
been said, it must be said that his latest 
book is really superb. It is scholarly, en- 
lightening, and readable. It is a mirror 
into which every thinking American 
should look. 

EUGENE J. MOLLOY. 


GEORDIE 

By David Walker. 209 pages. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50 
No confusions or neuroses complicate the 
refreshing sincerity and zest for life of 
Geordie MacTaggart of the Scottish 
Highlands. He does have one problem, 
however—next to Jean, his playmate, 
he is still ‘“‘wee” although he is fourteen. 
Faithful exercises under the direction 
of a mail order course for muscle build- 
ing soon make him one of the tallest 
and strongest young men in his region. 
When his Dad dies he is equipped to 
take over his post as game warden. 

Reverend MacNab instructs him in 
the shot-put, and after winning a local 
contest Geordie is chosen for the Olym- 
pic Games. The shipboard trip, the 
other athletes, especially female, the 
sights and customs of America are mar- 
velous to the country lad, but do not 
upset his determination to win for love 
of Jean. Geordie, following the line of 
athletes at the Olympic Games in his 
Dad’s Black Watch kilt, makes an amus- 
ing picture which is neatly balanced 
with his meditation on the futility of 
the great strength he has so painstak- 
ingly developed. 

All the Highland characters are sim- 
ple and warm people who come alive 
in a remarkably few introductions. 
Especially, I liked the Laird who wears 
an ancient shredded kilt, cares only 
about birds and trees, and, despite being 
generally accepted as daft, is a man of 
no little wisdom. 

Some of Geordie’s adventures read 
like a fairy tale, but the story has such 
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chuckling good humor, well-paced sus- 

pense, and enchanting atmosphere that 

most adults will find it captivating. 
PAULA BOWES. 


NOTHING 
By Henry Green. 250 pages. 
Viking Press. $3.00 


Long, long ago the widowed Jane 
Weatherby and John Pomfret were in 
love, and now their children are. One 
romance is a comedy of manners; the 
other a theme for Greek tragedy. In 
Nothing Henry Green tells the inter- 
locking tales of Jane and John, Mary 
and Philip with subtlety and wit. 

In this satire on the selfishness of 
bright young things grown middle-aged, 
of young people longing for order and 
tradition in a world turned upside down, 
Henry Green proves himsclf a master 
vivisectionist. John Pomfret, the May- 
fair buck, who through the courtesy of 
two World Wars and a labor govern- 
ment goes grudgingly to work; Liz, the 
girl-about-town whose hopes for mar- 
riage grow paler with every month; 
Dick Abbott, not so old but quite as 
bumbling as Colonel Blimp—all are 
dominated by the leading lady of the 
piece, Jane Weatherby, a plump, white- 
armed enchantress whose sitting room 
to her a queendom is. 

Nothing lacks the richness and warmth 
of its predecessor Loving, but, in struc- 
ture and sparkle, smart dialogue and 
grim situation, it is much like an early 
Evelyn Waugh novel. Green is a cold- 
blooded and clever observer and he 
knows, moreover, the difference between 
moral good and evil. 

Not so attractive for its story as for 
the skill of the telling, Nothing is partic- 
ularly commended to fanciers of good 
prose, the tough-minded and hard of 
heart. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE BUMP ON BRANNIGAN’S 
HEAD 





By Myles Connolly. 157 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
, This modern day par- 
able of the temporary 
transformation of a 
town by the miracle 
of Christian charity is 
pleasantly diverting. 
It has warmth and 
sparkles of wit. Myles 
Connolly has a deft 
M. Connolly touch for comedy, but 
the theme of this book offered an op- 
portunity for something much more 
penetrating. 

Brannigan was an ordinary fellow with 
many faults that made him a cantanker- 
ous creature and a poor neighbor. His 
troubles come to a head when his son 
leaves home as the upshot of many Sun- 
day arguments about his duty to attend 
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“A very remarkable and 
helpful survey of the most 
important power conflict of 
our time. This book will 
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—Commonweal 


“No thinking man or 
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—America 
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The story of the spiritual impact of peni- 
tent conviction, told by one who walked 
apart in lonely rebellion for twenty years; 
extraordinarily honest; absorbingly inter- 
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Mass. The son’s remarks about the 
hypocrisy of the Church’s teachings 
rankle in Brannigan’s conscience. After 
seeking solace at Casey’s saloon, Branpj. 
gan gets a crack on the head. 

After recuperating he becomes 4 
changed man and attempts to put into 
practice the precepts of the gospel. He 
tries to love his neighbors and even 
his enemies, and the results are astonish. 
ing. The conflict between good and eyjj 
might have been pointed up with prob. 
ing satire as well as humor, but, un. 
fortunately, this is where the book js 
weakest. The protagonists of evil—the 
scientific “realists” and unscrupulous 
heels who thwart Brannigan—are carica. 
tures who talk a stilted jargon. At times 
the tale reads like a Hollywood farce. 

To emphasize the explosive force of 
the greatest of Christian virtues by de. 
picting the chain reaction of good that 
could follow demands something more 
than the author has provided. His irony 
is blunted on straw men and too ob. 
viously contrived situations. Mr. Con- 
nolly has given it a good try but has 
missed the target. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Theodore Roemer. 444 pages, 
B. Herder Book Co. $5.00 
This book fills a long-existing need. At 
last we have a solid, readable, one- 
volume history of the Catholic Church 


| in these United States. The failure of 


such a book to appear sooner is an all- 
too-accurate reflection of the prevailing 
indifference of American Catholics to 
their own religious history. No less a 
personage than Archbishop Cushing ol 
Boston has recently called attention to 
this shameful ignorance found even 
among otherwise well-educated Amer- 
ican Catholics. 

The distinguished Capuchin historian, 
Father Theodore Roemer, has now re- 
moved one major excuse for such ig- 
norance by providing us with this very 
good historical compendium. Relying 
partly on the great pioneer work of John 
Gilmary Shea and on the scholarly 
biographies of the late Monsignor Peter 
Guilday, while making liberal use of 
the now numerous monographs in this 
field, Father Theodore has produced a 
history of the origins and growth of 
the Church in this land in which due 
place is given to personalities, dioceses, 
religious communities, and the numer- 
ous problems faced by the expanding 
Church. Immigration, trusteeism, nativ- 
ism, racial tensions, education, the so- 
cial question—all are treated in the light 
of the sources now available. As such, 
this book is the first of its kind and it 
is very good indeed. 

Like the brilliant popularized work 
of Theodore Maynard on this same sub- 
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ject, this book reveals much of the color 
that abounds in the story of the spread 
of the Faith across America. 

While designed primarily as a text- 
pook for seminaries and colleges, the 
usefulness of this book is by no means 
limited to that restricted field. Rather, 
this work invites the average Catholic 
to learn easily the glorious American 
history of his Faith. We shall not under- 
stand the present status of the Church 
in America until we learn its past. For 
that shamefully neglected purpose this 
book can be warmly recommended. 

FERGUS MACDONALD, C.P. 


THE GREAT MANTLE 

By Katherine Burton. 238 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3.00 
The purpose of biog- 
raphy is to help read- 
ers to understand 
man’s place in the 
world. Katherine Bur- 
ton in The Great 
Mantle accomplishes 
this by giving us the 

ome life of Giuseppe Mel- 
K. Burton chiore Sarto, the 
parish priest of Tombolo, Italy, who 
became the pastor of the world when 
he assumed the Chair of Peter as Pope 
Pius X. Great was his place. 

The story of the great Pontiff of the 
early twentieth century—son of a cob- 
bler, janitor of a city hall, and post- 
master of a little village in his native 
Italy—is delicately and lucidly written. 
The author, an accomplished biograph- 
ical writer, almost lets the facts tell 
their own inspiring story. As we follow 
Giuseppe Sarto from his birth in the 
litle hamlet of Reise to his saintly 
death in the Vatican, the reader will 
notice that the character of Pius X has 
been carefully delineated with loving 
attention to detail and with scrupulous 
care for important and precedent-mak- 
ing decisions made by the Pontiff. 

Pius X was a man of action. His bulls, 
letters, and encyclicals, totaling over 
three hundred, dealt with the state, the 
family, the individual, and the economic 
order. His encyclical, Pascendi, refuting 
the evils of Modernism, will be studied 
by scholars in generations yet unborn 
and caused Hilaire Belloc to write, “He 
(Pius X) met Modernism and _ the 
French situation almost as if a man in- 
spired by sanctity had foreseen the im- 
mediate future of Europe.” One wishes, 
therefore, that Mrs. Burton would have 
given her readers a bit more informa- 
tion on the Modernist controversy, par- 
ticularly in view of the tirades against 
the Church now rampant in American 
pseudo-intellectual circles. Certainly, the 
Leonine Doctrine, which Pius X added 
to and perpetuated, is worthy material 
for the widest possible reading. 

THOMAS FRANCIS RITT. 
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KING-DOCTOR OF ULITHI 

By Marshall P. Wees & 

Francis B. Thornton. 128 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
When in December, 1944, Dr. Wees was 
ordered to Fasserai in the atoll of Ulithi 
to cure the natives of yaws, he fancied 
himself as a great benefactor, bringing 
the gifts of healing to a _ primitive 
people. He was due for a great surprise. 
True, he did cure the yaws; but in doing 
so he came himself under a healing in- 
fluence so profound as to force him to 
write about it. His was a spiritual heal- 
ing, summed up in these words: “In 
the purity of their personal lives and 
the strength of their social solidarity 
they offered me lessons and_ insights 
which completely altered my basic pat- 
terns of thought.” 

The Ulithians are Catholics. Dr. Wees 
is not a Catholic, but he makes it clear 
that the purity of life and the social soli- 
darity which he observed among the 
natives stems directly from their religion. 
The American could only bring phys- 
ical and material improvements to the 
people of Ulithi. 

However, let us not the 
work Dr. Wees did. Beyond the re- 
quirements of his orders, he introduced 
much-needed sanitary measures, opened 
a store, started a school, and rebuilt 
their beloved church for them. In all 
his projects he had the full co-operation 
of his Chief Pharmacist’s Mate, Francis 
Wilson, and of the natives. Before he 
left the tiny island he was made co-King 
of Ulithi, and when he left his departure 


minimize 


was lamented with the ancient death 
cry of the tribe. 
The book is informative and enter- 


taining in a quietly humorous way. In 
addition. to its own merit it will serve 
as reference background for David 
Divine’s new novel, King of Fasserai, 
which is based upon Dr. Wees’ true ex- 
periences on Ulithi. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


MOON GAP 

By Ann Chidester. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.75 
T he _ psychological 
novel is a boon to 
writers who are not 
creative. Mental 
quirks provide innum- 
erable blind alleys to 
send characters scurry- 
ing into, and it never 
matters much _ what 
they return with or if 
they return at all. This is especially 
true of Ann Chidester’s Moon Gap. It 
is a dull tale telling in flash backs the 
life of the well-educated and wealthy 
Ellen MacLennon who married the 
worthless gold prospector, Miles King. 
They moved into the little, prosperous 
minifig town of Moon Gap near the 
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AND 


MARRIAGE 


John A. O'Brien 
® 


The perfect June gift for young 
people contemplating matrimony, 
this well-conceived and carefully 
planned text will interest a far wider 
circle of readers. Following the in- 
troduction, which recalls the divine 
origin of marriage, there are ex- 
cellent chapters on choosing a part- 
ner, safeguarding chastity during 
courtship, achieving harmony in 
married life. A careful analysis is 
presented on the Church's stand on 
mixed marriage, divorce, abortion 
and birth control. Impediments, dis- 
pensations, regulations and proce- 
dures are discussed in detail. A com- 
pact and concise work of reference 
for all who are interested in marital 
problems. 200 pp., $1.50; 224 pp.. 
with Study Club Questions, paper, 
$1.00. 
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Mojave Desert and with their three chil- 
dren watched it deteriorate into a ver- 
itable wasteland. But Ellen King, the 
omnipresent “Mama” oi the story, whose 
death occurs before the novel opens, be- 
comes for her family a symbol of a bet- 
ter and richer life—not necessarily a 
moral one. She had had her affairs too, 
as her elder daughter, Cass, discovers 
from her diary. 

It would seem that nothing has been 
found to equal sex in goading a hand- 
ful of imbecile characters through a 
stale plot. In Moon Gap sex keeps hope 
alive for Cass, an abandoned bride of 
two weeks, while she awaits her husband’s 
return. To her sister, Rose, who lives 
in a dream world and plays games that 
“often gave her voice the quality of in- 
sanity,” and to their brother, Eddie, an 
accordion player, who liked his pin-up 


B) girls “naked and haughty,” sex serves 
8 Ignty 

B| to open the way to freedom from the 

g desert town. 


It is just possible that Miss Chidester 
has Hollywood in mind. She is faith- 
ful and even quite clever in nodding 


® to its stars. 
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THE PIE 
NEW DRI-CRUS PAN 
Yes ladies, with DRI- 
CRUS your bottom crust 
remains just as dry as the 
top—even with juicy ber- 
ries. DRI-CRUS is scien- 
tifically designed, allowing steam and 
moisture to escape, keeping the crust crisp 
and delicious throughout. Convenient 
handles make it easy to remove pie for 
cutting, without damage. Order for your- 
self and a friend or neighbor TODAY! 
Please enclose full amount with order 


DRI-CRUS 


30 N. Raymond Ave 
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ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


SCIENCE AND THE GOALS 


OF MAN 
By Anatol Rapoport. 262 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 


Upon reading that the ‘‘old and some- 
what discredited” word, metaphysics, has 
recently been “dusted off and given new 
meaning and respectability” by Philip 
Frank, there inevitably comes to mind 
the jealousy of the Church as soul after 
troubled soul went over to spiritualism 
earlier in this century. 
But what new horror shakes the mind 
Making her moan and mutter madly 
Lo! Rome’s high heart is broken at 
last. 
Her foes 
Bradley. 
Mr. Frank’s writings are unknown to 
the reviewer, but his beneficiary among 
the sciences is not. Neither are many of 
the concepts put forth by Professor 
Rapoport under the fairly pretentious 
title of “semantic orientation.” What 
he has done is written an interesting 
little treatise in logic and the precise 
use of words, with all the pioneer spirit 
of stout Cortez in discovering the Pacific 
and something of his accuracy. 
For a professed non-Aristotelian and 
moral relativist, the author shows a 
heartening concern for objective truth. 
The book’s main theme is that in the 
study of science men are most nearly free 
from preconception and _ prejudice. 
Therefore, this pursuit in which they 
are most wedded to truth should serve 
as the guide for all their actions. Skep- 
ticism as to the validity of sense knowl- 
edge appears in these pages; the verbal 


have borrowed Dennis 





basis of false generalizations and mis. 
understandings; the weakness of author. 
ity as a mode of knowing, compared with 
evidence. Mr. Rapoport thinks sharply, 
if not always profoundly. He is an arrest. 
ing inquirer frequently found guilty of 
the fallacy of “allness’ which he 5 
rightly condemns; a scorner of certainty 
busily engaged in pursuing it. 
GEOFFREY A. STEVENS 


VESSEL OF CLAY 
By Leo Trese. 
Sheed & Ward. 


’ 


115 pages. 
$2.00 
It was interesting to 
learn lately that the 
poet T. S. Eliot is es. 
teemed in the publish- 
ing trade (nor does he 
misprize the talent) for 
the advertising copy, 
book-jacket critiques, 
and so forth, that he 
turns out for his em- 
ployer, Faber and Faber. F. J. Sheed, 
himself no mean littérateur, is similarly 
gifted and is lost in admiration this 
spring over the merits of a book on 
clerical life from within by a rural pastor 
of the Archdiocese of Detroit. In vari- 
ous ads and fliers, Father Leo Trese is 
being made to say to Bernanos, Canon 
Sheehan, and several lesser practitioners 
by far, “Move over.” This seems a fit- 
ting test to conclude a book that is made 
of a series of ascetical inquiries. The 
chapters were written as an act of fra- 
ternal kindness and appeared first in 
the Eucharistic clerical magazine, Em- 
manuel. 

Many priests have taken delight, as 
others will, in the accuracy of the au- 
thor’s observations admiring the un- 
flinching character of his self-scrutiny. 
Some will squirm at his presentation: 
if at their own shortcomings, then to 
God’s glory and in accord with the 
author’s purpose; if at his unsmiling 
candor and air of discovery, then simply 
in proof that not all His priests are 
cast in the same mold. The laity, to 
whom it is dedicated, should learn from 
it the routine of a priest’s day, his con- 
solations and his problems, his great 
love for their souls. 

Father Trese is very much at home 
with words and with the best sort of 
ideas. The reader who comes away ad- 
miring the clay, he will say has missed 
the point. His whole effort has been 
to inspire love for the vessel and its 
cargo. 





Leo Trese 


GERARD S. SLOYAN. 


THE VOYAGE TO LOURDES 
By Alexis Carrel. 52 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00 


Here is a remarkable and_ exciting 
spiritual experience of one of the great- 
est scientists of our day, Dr. Alexis 
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out for Lourdes as a result of a special- 
ized interest in pathology. He had been 
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for Minor Seminary 





THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). 

—APPLY TODAY— 


College & University 
Students 

for Clerical Novitiate 

and Major Seminary 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 
all Trades for Lay 
Brothers’ Novitiate 











Everybody in the Church benefits 
with 


SOUND RON 


the modern tape recorder 


Soundmirror records easily, economi- 
cally and perfectly any music, talk, in- 
structions, up to an hour continuously. 

CLERGY use it for improvement 


CHOIR LEADERS use it for 
practice work, for playing church 
wedding music at home ceremonies, 
recording significant radio music for 


in sermon delivery, recording of ser- delayed use. 


mons for shut-ins, radio broadcasting, 
absentee preaching, multiple pastorates, 
recording historic events in the life 


of the church. booklet, “101 Uses”. 


Gruask brings you 







(BK-428-B) 


The professional tape recorder amateurs 
find easy to use. Records up to one hour. 
High tone fidelity. Has handles, making 
it easy for one or two people to carry 
from room to room. Beautiful cabinet, 
blond or mahogany. 








These are only a few of the many 
uses. And it’s priced moderately for 
church budgets. Send for the FREE 


the NEW Educational Model 


p-—-—-=-- FREE TO THE CLERGY ———~ 

THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Department L-6 | 

\ 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio | 
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source of givat pleasure to the readers 
of the New Yorker some time ago. As 
she unfolds the tangled story of how the 
new wine of independence reacts upon 
the Muslim, Sikh, and Hindu elements, 
she succeeds in conveying a note of au- 
thenticity to her writing that cannot 
but impress the reader. 

This is a fine novel. Occasionally, 
Mrs. Weston is perhaps overfrank in her 
portrayal of lust, but her characters, far 
removed as they are from the American 
scene, live and breathe and act so nat- 
urally that they bear tribute to the skill 
of their creator. This book is a far more 
informative account of the present crisis 
in India than many more apparently 
erudite books, and besides being an 
illuminating commentary it is also a 
very good novel. 

W. B. READY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


OF GOD AND HIS CREATURES, By Si. 
Thomas Aquinas. 423 pages. The Carroll 
Press. $6.50. This is an annotated transla- 
tion of St. Thomas’ Summa Contra Gentiles 
done by the noted Thomist commentator, 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J. The present transla- 
tion appeared originally in 1905 and con- 
tains minor abridgements which will make 
it more serviceable to the average reader 
of St. Thomas. The Summa Contra Gentiles 
is one of the most important Thomist texts. 
Its argument is derived from natural science 
and does not poach on the field of revela- 
tion. This characteristic makes it prime 
apologetic armament for modern use. Any- 
one who has been waiting to sample the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor in the ver- 
nacular will find his opportunity in this 
work. 


GOD AND THE WORLD OF MAN. By 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 318 pages. 
53.00. 

‘THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By Charles 
E, Sheedy, C.S.C. 361 pages. University of 
Notre Dame Press. $3.00 These volumes 
represent a tidy, well-written digest of part 
of the course in religion which has been 
given at Notre Dame during the past few 
years. Treated in God And the World of 
Man is the material covered in the first 
part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 
The Christian Virtues deals with the con- 
tent of the second part of the Summa. It 
is impossible to assess offhand the value 
of an adjective or the phrasing of a key 
statement. But it was with such things that 
these professors of religion were concerned 
in pointing up the pertinency of doctrinal 
problems and the true weight of the answers. 
They desired to present a case to the uni- 
versity mentality of 1950. Unquestionably, 
they have succeeded very well. 


A PILGRIM’S GUIDE TO ROME. By 
Harry Weedon. 206 pages. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $2.75. A Pilgrim’s Guide te Rome is 
not merely a guidebook which has been 
prepared for anyone including pilgrims. It 
is exactly what it says—a book, written pre- 
cisely for the Holy Year pilgrim and 
crammed with the kind of information he 








desires. The Christian shrines are the points 
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of interest, anything else being considered 
only as it touches the periphery of Christian 
history. Ground plans of the principal 
shrines are shown. For those who want to 
extend their pilgrimages beyond the limits 
of Rome, simple maps are provided to dis- 
play the connecting roads. Mr. Weedon is 
astonishingly practical and leaves his pil- 
grim guessing about none of the inciden- 
tals—from how to order lobster (in Italian) 
to how to obtain an audience with the Holy 
Father. 


ROME. By Herbert Bittner & Ernest 
Nash. 192 pages. Henry Regnery Co. $6.50. 
This book, subtitled Portrait of the Eternal 
City, suggests two special services. It might 
be used by those who will visit Rome dur- 
ing the Holy Year to help them plan their 
excursions beforehand. The Holy Year tour- 
ist will have too little time to cover the 
Italian metropolis in a leisurely way. Still 
he will want to select some sites for pro- 
tracted inspection and will want them to 
be the right ones. There are one hundred 
and seventy-one beautiful photographs to 
provide a preview of the actual visit and 
whet the appetite for what Rome has to 
offer to the individual taste. Another service 
this handsome book will render is to the 
Catholic who would like to go but must 
stay at home. It will help him to dream, 
for it catches and transmits the holy and 
eternal spirit of the place. 


ROME. By Ludwig Curtius. 185 pages. 
Pantheon. $1.95. Ludwig Curtis, member 
of the Pontifical Academy of Archeology, 
brings a great technical knowledge of his- 
toric Rome and a shrewd practical sense 
of the needs of the Holy Year pilgrim to 
the production of an excellent pocket guide 
to the art treasures of the Roman metrop- 
olis. He knows the sites which should not 
be missed. He knows also the limited time 
that is at the disposal of the typical Holy 
Year tourist. So he sets himself the task of 
conducting the pilgrim briskly and efficient- 
ly to the things he should see and of point- 
ing out to him facets of interests for his 
cultural enjoyment. A handy-sized book for 
one’s purse or pocket. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAPLAIN 
CORPS: U.S. NAVY Volume 1. By Clifford 








Africa? Missions? tue voLy cHost FATHERS 


Dear FATHER: 


Please send me information 
about the Holy Ghost Fathers. 











Name. 

Address. 

Apt City. 
Zone State. 





(Tear off and send to: Vocation 
Director, 1615 Manchester Lane, 


N.W., Washington 11, D.C.) 





A future 
Holy Ghost Missionary 


Africa has been called 
the Hope of Christian- 
ity of the 20th Century. 
But courageous, valiant, 
young Missionary 
Priests and Brothers are 
needed. How about 
you accepting the 
challenge? 














M. Drury. 273 pages. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. This first, volume covers the 
period from 1778 to 1939, and an interest- 
ing period it is in the evolution of the 
Navy Chaplain Corps. In the early days 
chaplains were sometimes appointed who 
were not clergymen, and others were as- 
signed through political influence. Natural- 
ly, this was not helpful to the Corps. Pio- 
neers, therefore, had to plot their course 
on uncharted seas to reach proper objec- 
lives, a purpose that was gradually accom- 
plished. Directives required chaplains to be 
qualified clergymen recommended by de- 
nominational groups; a Chief of Chaplains 


was appointed to represent them at the .- 


Department; their duties were clarified. 

The vivid symbolism of the Church pen- 
nant hoisted above the American flag dur- 
ing Divine Service traditionally represented 
the two-fold loyalty to God and country 
which the Chaplain upheld. The “padres 
of the sea” especially will say to Chaplain 
Drury, the author, “Well done,” and will 
be waiting for the second volume. 


June, 1950 




















FRENCH DRESSING 


The individual touch that all who enjoy 
good focd strive forl Adds a singular 
zest to salads. 






Quakily Tovda 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 








DRAINS Washing Machines, 
X-Ray Tanks, Tubs, Cellars, Etc. 


ecial WHITE 


Spec al price $3;00 + ).B.. (3 Ibs.) 
Scott Pump Co., Dep Ry 
3 TIMES FASTER THAN SYPHON! 
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THE SCHOOL OF 


(For Delayed Vocations) 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEGTHOGD FOR ALL 
DIGCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting 
or should be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 


THE ORDER OF ST. CAMILLUS 


(Clerics 














Regular Ministers of the Sick) invites 
boys and young men to dedicate themselves to 
God and their fellow men as Priests or Brothers 
in the service of Christ’s suffering brethren. 
Candidates for the Priesthood or Brotherhood 
please write to: 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
Or— REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
House of St. Camillus 
7 Chester St., Cambridge 40, Mass. 





BOYS called .o the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys whe feel 
themselves —— te serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have. finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply te: 

EV. FATHER are eee 
Moly Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


do this as a Carpenter, 





Worthy beys unable to pay board and tuition 
—-—— will be given consideration. — — — 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 





The Beys of America Need You! 
Eighth grade and ae ae are invited 


BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 


Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
for information and literature write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenue 
Boltimore 29, Maryland 








The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men i d in the religi life 
types of activities: teaching in 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
. Write for illustrated booklet, **Holy 
” Add 


. reese: 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 




















Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they hove a vocation. 


Write to: V: Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 








is the oldest 
men and 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an 


Br others—sent 

God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


ursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 
illustrated booklet descr’ 
upon request to amy young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


man BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 


ibing the various activities of the 


360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,”” Clayton, Mo. 











A MISSIONARY PRIEST ? 

Divine Word Missionaries Offer an Accelerated 
Course for High School Students and Veterans 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
St. Joseph's Mission Seminary, Bordentown, New Jersey 














Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Williamsville, New York 
devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick im hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative lite. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








The Little Sisters of the Assumption 
ere 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to gaining 
the family to Christ through exercising the corporai 
and spiritual works of mercy in the homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes. YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to ’ 
REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 19, Pa. 











The Church needs Missi i hi domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young m between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal hea! average intel- 





ligence, good and ge heart are qualitied 
te fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to R d Mother Superi 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 




















ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants te clethe YOU with the special sign of her love — her scapular. 
If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your 
talents. Girls frem 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel th 
who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are 
welcome to send for descriptive literature or come for a persenal interview. Apply to: 
REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudsen, Germantown, N. Y. 
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MARTYR FOR A POPE 
(Continued from Page 14) 


at the Quirinal by the nobility of Rome 
He then hurried to the Pope, and {or 
an hour the two men talked. In the 
course of this conversation, Pope Leo 
said, “I am sure that I shall profit by 
your company’—and the saint's last 
chance of the cloister was lost. (Actually, 
the Pope was to profit by more than 
Blessed Vincent’s company. He was to 
owe his life to him.) 

From that time on, the saint became 
a kind of holy courtier, living at the 
Quirinal. Every evening he had a pri- 
vate audience with the Holy Father, who 
sought his advice on large affairs. Dur. 
ing the day, his rooms were besieged by 


the worldly and the great. He spent — 


much time in meditation and avoided 
“dining out” as much as he dared. 

Blessed Vincent might be thought, by 
many, to have proven himself a_ prof. 
itable servant at this point in his ca 
reer—a man whose work for God had 
stretched over a long lifetime and exer. 
cised a dozen talents. But his greatest 
act of all was still to come. 


FEW months after his arrival in 
Rome, Blessed Vincent went to the 
Papal chambers for his usual audience 
and was told, “The Pope is desperately 
ill.” Doctors, indeed, had judged the 
case as hopeless. The saint retired to 
pray and remained in prayer until mid- 
night, when he was called to administer 
Extreme Unction to the Pope. About 
one o'clock, by the Papal bedside, he 
seemed struck by a sudden inspiration; 
he asked the dying Pope's permission to 
say Mass for his recovery, at once. When 
this was granted, the Bishop said, “Cour- 
age, Holy Father, for there is someone 
offering the sacrifice of his life to God, 
that yours may be preserved.” In the 
presence of several of the cardinals, he 
then celebrated his Mass “with an ex- 
traordinary fervor.” While he was making 
his thanksgiving, word was brought to 
him that the Holy Father had much im- 
proved. The saint cried out, “The Holy 
Virgin Mary has heard us! The Sovereign 
Lord has accepted the sacrifice!” 
Every hour, from that time on, the 
Pope’s health improved—and Father 
Vincent knew that he had purchased it 
with his own. Two days later, the saint 
visited a convent where he preached a 
Christmas homily to the nuns, adding 
that this was the last sermon he would 
ever give. On December 28, he was seized 
with a total paralysis; word was immedi- 
ately sent to the Passionists at Saints 
John and Paul, and the Consultor Gen- 
eral hurried to the Quirinal. The saint's 
mind was clear, although his bedy could 
not move; he made his last confession— 
and then immediately lost the power of 
speech. His jaws were now locked tight: 
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une reception of Holy Communion was 
impossible. 

for nine days the dying saint hovered 
on in this condition—and even now, he 
yas deprived pf the privacy and solitude 
that he had always loved. The sickroom 
became an audience chamber: Roman 
nobility and highly placed ecclesiastics 
warmed about his sickbed. The Holy 
father was still too weak to visit him, 
but he sent for hourly bulletins of 
Blessed Vincent's state. 

A Mass was said in the chapel ad- 
joining his bedroom, and the Eucharist 
was brought to him. Blessed Vincent 
tried to rally himself sufficiently to re- 
ceive Communion, by a titanic act of 
will. But the jaws were closed; it could 
not be. 

On December 31st, however, the in- 
valid awoke able to speak, able to move 
his head, and able, above all, to receive 
Holy Communion. He also spoke to 
those about him, sending fond messages 
to the Holy Father. He had this freedom 
for scarcely half an hour; then the 
malady again seized him. On the morn- 
ing of January Ist he received the Papal 
Benediction by proxy, kissed the crucifix 
-and died a little after noon. 

The news of his death soon spread 
through Rome. For two and a half days, 
his body lay in state in the Quirinal; 
vast crowds passed by the bier, and 
several groups of religious came to chant 
the office of the dead. He was then 
moved to the Church of Saints John 
and Paul, where even greater crowds of 
the public visited him, and where many 
clipped small bits of his shroud as relics. 
The Passionist habit in which he was 
clothed had, indeed, to be renewed 
several times, because of this pious van- 
dalism. The body never suffered rigor 
mortis: on the seventh day after his de- 
cease Father Cappellari, later to be- 
come Gregory XVI, was able to make 
the Sign of the Cross with the saint’s 
dead hand. 

On January 8th the Basilica was closed 
to the crowds. The saint’s body was 
clothed in bishop’s robes and hermeti- 
cally sealed in a double coffin. Neither 
corruption nor stiffness had affected 
when it was lowered into a tomb close 
to that of St. Paul of the Cross. 


HEN we look into the spiritual de- 
tails of Vincent Strambi’s life, we 
get an inkling that his accomplishments 
involved a good deal more than a “bent” 
for holiness. There was perpetual prayer, 
which means repeated effort. The saint 
practiced the constant presence of God, 
and recommended to others that they 
“seek nothing but Him. Entertain your- 
self affectionately with Him. He is the 
royal road that leads to eternal happi- 
ness.” With all his preoccupations, this 
cannot have been an easy, automatic 
thing. 
But mere “recollection” 


June, 1950 


did not satis- 


fy him; whenever any serious decision 
must be made, he drew even closer to 
God and took his problems to the pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament. All the 
letters he received were read before the 
tabernacle, so that he might have divine 
aid in understanding and answering 
them. 


HE saint threw himself on God for 

all his needs. He was bold as a found- 
ress nun in setting out on expensive 
enterprises without the faintest notion 
of how the money would be found. 
‘God is not poor,” he would remark. 
“He inspired me to undertake this pro- 
ject. He is responsible for its success.” 
And he was a great one for constant 
ejaculations during the day: his favorites 


were, “dd majorem gloriam Dei,” and 
“God alone!” Whatever “leisure” he 


could find was immediately turned over 
to prayer. It was his practice to urge on 
the religious and priests that they base 
their works and discipline on the con- 
stant habit of mental prayer: without 
this, he said, the effort of discipline be- 
came impossible. 

Did everything in the spiritual realm 
run smoothly, sweetly for the saint? It 
did not. We know of periods of long 
and painful aridity, during which he 
made things worse by torturing himself 
over the possibility that it might be his 
own fault that his devotion had grown 
weak and tepid. There may have been 
a temptation toward scrupulosity in the 
character of the saint—at one period he 
went to confession daily. 

The fruit of all this supernatural effort 
was, of course, enormous. And there was 
nothing namby-pamby about Bishop 
Strambi, when once he was assured that 
he was following the will of God. He 
formed his resolutions one day at a 
time, and put them into immediate 
effect; it was his practice to point out 
that he had not prayed for help tomor- 
row, but today, and he had better take 
advantage of it today, while it was fully 
operative. 

Both tact and shrewdness seem to have 
characterized his dealings with the 
worldly men and women who came to 
him. A cardinal once expressed surprise 
that he had admitted Pauline Borghese 
to Communion so soon after her con- 
version from a very worldly life. The 
Bishop said, “I have almost the promise 
of the Virgin Mary that this woman will 
persevere.” The conversation moved to 
other topics; suddenly Father Vincent 
interrupted to say, “I have her absolute 
promise now.” His dealings with the 
great of the world did not always make 
him so happy. “Everyone comes to me 
asking for temporal favors,” he once 
sighed. “No one asks me to give him 
the love of God.” 

If the rich sought out the saint, it was 
he who sought out the poor. They were 
never far from his mind or heart. The 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many types of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in —— and ee eae 
Please write to xr Superior 
Precious Blooa Convent, : Princeton, N. J. 





1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 
“If thou wilt be perfect’ . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in bui/ding up Christ’s ‘Spiritual Editice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has lire tw 
otter than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fout 
Christ is waiting to use each all, Write today for 
intormation. 
The Reverend vad Provincial, 0. 8. F., 


Baltimore 18, Maryiand 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


h } hei, 





devote to nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
A CATHOLIC LIBERAL AKTS COLLEGE FOR 
Pre-Professional — for = aoe tow, and social 
practice teacht 


B. A. 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 








ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


DANVERS, MASS. 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers 
Accredited Boarding School for High 
School Boys 

Address: 
Headmaster, Box C, for catalog 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School tor BOYS Woonsocret, &. ¢. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for cataicg 




















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 
LONG BRANCH NEW JERSEY 


Sisters of Charity of New Jersey 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Depart- 
ments @ Fully accredited © Affiliated with the 
Catholic University @ Extra-curricular activities 








For information — Apply Sister Directress 
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DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Cend d by B Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and Eighth 


Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. Complete 
athletic program and facilities. Accredited, 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 


dicti 








Mt. St. Dominic Academy 


Country resident and day school for girls. Lower 
school, grades 1-8, H. S. 1-4. College Prep. and 
General Courses. Extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
70 min. by bus from New York City. 

Address: Sister Directress for catalogue J 
Caldwell, N. J. Caldwell 3-3660 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, Orange County, N. Y. 
Chortered by New York State Regents 
High School Department 
BOARDERS AND DAY STUDENTS 


Courses: College Preparatory, General Academic, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 
ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Prepa:ation for 
college, busi life. Charact deve! and 


health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fi:e- 
proof buildings; beavtitul 42-acre campus. Iliustrated 


Catolog. 
DOMINIC 











SISTERS OF ST. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High Schooi—Commercial 
Liectives. 


Resident and Day Students 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.O.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with ail 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Reg strar, 
BOX S. OAKDALE. L. 1. N Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 














OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 5 through 12. School buses 
leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3:40 p.m. 


Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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saint urged often that he would not 
blame a priest who would, in an emer- 
gency, sell the altar vessels to feed the 
poor. He himself, confronted by a poor 
beggar when he had no funds, cast his 
eyes about his bishop’s apartment until 
he noticed a ciborium which had not 
been blessed; he immediately sent it 
to be sold and gave the money to the 
man. When it was urged that the 
episcopal state required handsome hang- 
ings on the walls of his apartment, he 
said, ‘““The walls are not cold, but the 
poor are.” 

But his charity extended beyond 
material things. It is difficult to see how 
anyone could have wished to abuse so 
mild and friendly a bishop—but he had 
his enemies, many of them free-thinkers 
who had taken fire from the French 
Revolution. When he passed by Civita 
Castellani, he made a point of visiting 
the prisoners there, because he knew 
that they included men who had plotted 
to take his life. When he was berated, 
once, by a priest who had asked him for 
funds which he did not possess, he 
listened mildly, with eyes downcast; but 
this quietness was not according to his 
nature, which seems to have been a 
spirited one. The friend who saw the 
scene reports that the effort to contain 
his anger then cost the bishop so great 
an effort that his health was never the 
same again. 

Heroic efforts are, we know, required 
for sanctity: and the fact of Blessed 
Vincent’s canonization on June 11th of 
this year is proof that he was a great 
deal more than the “naturally good” 
character whom his old-fashioned bio- 
graphers, in their excessive wish to edify, 
would make him. Prigs do not become 
saints, and only saints work miracles. 

Well-attested miracles occurred con- 
firming his sanctity, and the Holy See 
beatified Vincent Strambi on April 26th 
in another Holy Year—that of 1925. 


IS formal canonization completes 

the story of a life of utter and 
unquestioning surrender to God. Almost 
none of the things that Vincent Strambi 
hoped for, came to pass. Almost all of 
the tasks that he was given were uncon- 
genial to a temperament which loved 
the cloister and would have fled from 
public life. And that, at least, could not 
have been an easy adaptation—even for 
a man who was “naturally good,” even 
for a man to whom hard beds and scanty 
food and little sleep would have pro- 
vided the stuff of constant ecstasy. 

For Vincent Strambi was to be a saint, 
and saints are never let off easily. And 
so he had to give up the thing he really 
loved—the vocation he had fought for 
and claimed for his own, and take up, 
instead, his Cross—his Cross which bore 
the shape of an unwanted Mitre, and 
which he carried to the very edge of 
martyrdom. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincen: 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents, Ag. 
credited by the Middle States Association, 
Country school for girls, beautifully located among 
the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and Genera 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Econom) 
Athletics, including all sports. Character gui 
social training, health care, Individual attention, 
Send for Illustrated Cot 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Up). 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and Insiry. 
mental Music, C ial Subj Extensive Grounds 
Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor Skating Kigk, 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Standard Ceurses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

foe arte. 

U ly beautiful locati Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York City. 
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CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 900-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four years of High School; 
ROTC (55C-NDA). For further information write 
the Principal, Rev. Bro. W. B. Dowling. 








FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
* 


FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION 

Fordham Road, Bronx 58, New York 

Liberal Arts: Graduate and Under- 
graduate: Pharmacy: Business. 


CITY HALL DIVISION 


302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Education: Law: Business: 
Adult Education. 


SOCIAL SERVICE — 
134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL: July 5—August 
11, 1950 


Catalogues of Each School Sent on 
Request 











COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 
DALLAS, PA. 


A Residential and Day College for Wighe Education 
of Women, conducted by the Sisters Mercy of the 
Union. Empowered to confer Degrees A.B., B.S. in 
Science, B.S. in General Home Economics, B.Mus., 
B.S. in Secretarial Science. and Teacher Training. 
Fully Accredited by Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
Education; Ass’n. of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of Middle States; Board of Regents of University of 
the State of New York. Address the Dean 
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Marywood College  penSetvania 
A Catholic College for Women Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees _ Fully A 
Students prepared for careers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law. Libra- 
rianship, Medicine, Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies. 
Social Service, Special Education, Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 
cial Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
in Music and Art. Information: address Registrar. 
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“eet ; “pi Under Norbertine Canons Students. 2 year transfer 
Adrian’s Parochial School and finished by Junior and Senior High School Courses. COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 
. f S Rita’ High College Preparation Emphasized. Smali Classes. minal courses in Home Crafts, 
being graduated from t. ita s 1g Limited Enroliment. All Sports. Gym. Washin D. g. Sun | yy Science, Genera 
School in Chicago, Ill. During twenty VERY nad. HEADMASTER - 
> » : 
years of his adult life, I had the pleasure Box. 67-8, Claymont, Delaware _ SEMINARY Powe You Caters trepaatry - 
k of knowing how he lived as a God-fearing 
r man and father. He never missed assisting 
ii See an Shades ond Siilink ae COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME BARRY COLLEGE 
at Holy Mass on Sundays and holydays o FOR WOME MIAMI, FLORIDA 
obligation. He was a communicant at OF MARYLAND io denied 
least twice a month. I never heard him North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
ile 1 — An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
use vie language at any time. Education of Women. Conducted by the School Music, Teocher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
He became a member of the Chicago Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad See a, medics, Laboretory Technic, Social 
. . rvice, sirens. 
Police Department five years before the FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS Seavdlid connec: © evtdews owlaming geet. 
outbreak of World War II. He was the — an 


sports. 
Address: The Dean 





father of two children when his turn came 


Oe eee cen Ws Gece calor MOUNT ST. JOSEPH GILMOUR ACADEMY 











f Seceils. tentenit ~~ Boarding High School for Boys 
“ el . cage! eee oe eat Conducted by LBrotbers of St. braocis Aavier since GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 
and-a-ha fears in the acinc area bDetore 1876. Students trom hast to West const; Central . ‘ 
ke 2 . and So. America. Scientific, Classical, business and A Le:iden: and Day Preparatory 
earmng his honorable discharge. He re- General Courses. Accredited by Miadie States As- Schoo! fo. Boys 
: Pe * a : sociation and Murvyiand. All mar sports, band, 
sumeu his position as policeman upon his orchestra. Wirected aude eed ples. 


— return to Chicago. cot Address: Headmaster, Box H 
log. 
Mr. Schalk writes that the Chicago wen naan es et Me Bi , 
newspapers failed to mention that Officer . 7 } 1 
Keating called his slayers “niggers” before NT. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 
the fatal shooting. My brief outline of Detain, hace Cunitinn 
his short life is my contention that his a 

















character would not permit him to use the DISTINCTIVE --- ACCREDITED 
word “nigger.” I would like to point out JUNIOR COLLEGE -- HIGH SCHOOL fe 
: to you that there is no living witness or GRAMMAR SCHOOL Conducted by the Brothers of the 


witnesses to the shooting except the slayers 


Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


1 ae ‘ Conducted by the 

: themselves. Officer Keating was killed ie ‘ sg ? = : 
instantly. There is absolutely no way of Religious of Christian Education ponte Beeny Fly ne 
d proving, either true or false, that the word Address: The Reverend Mother college preparatory course. Unique edu- 
' was used by Officer Keating. ee ee cational, cultural, physical education and 
‘ It is significant that this meager defense College Preperatory edt Genatinal ee recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 
4 by these slayers was not used in the Resident and Day home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 

: original confession. It came about after Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 





"IN THE LAND OF THE SKY” Headmaster 














they had obtained legal representation. 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, _7th grade 
thru high school. State 
small group instruction. All sports. pontsed tui- 
tion. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 

















SIENA HEIGHTS wcnca, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music. Commercial Education; Home Economics; 
Teacher Training. Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses: o Year Terminal Course in 
Secretarial Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful o Campus Life 


Fer Further Information Address the Dean 
College Preparatory 


LADYWOOD Steere 


| 

@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
homelike atmosphere. Resident and day school. 
| Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre es- 
tate, distinctive buildings. Riding. outdoor sports 
emphasized. Varied activities include concerts, 
lectures, clubs, dances, trips to nearby capital 








city. Catalog. Address Sister Secretary, Box S 
Indianapolis 44, ind. 


Ladywood School, 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the 

standard ---y b -g — Se sy 
and career skills, B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, . teacher 
training, speech and radio. utiful buildings, 


spacious campus. Tennis, riding, s5' 


og. Early registration advised. 
Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 

















BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


SAINT TERESA WINONA, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
Board of Regents. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. Holds Membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
A stondardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 





COLLEGE 





St. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Gredes © to 12, Shes: AiseanSA Duin Ot 


the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 

Conducted by the Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings penny bn a 9 gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; oy ~ 
sports. Accredited _Ertmantory erodes roy to 
eighth; two years of High. 
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Schalk failed to mention that these 
slayers were involved in four other rob- 
beries previously and were afraid of pos- 
sible identification by other victims of 
their viciousness. 

What Mr. Schalk has done by his writ- 
ing of this article is to make himself judge 
and jury and convict a man of making a 
derogatory remark, a man who is no longer 
on this earth to defend himself. He is so 
afraid that these slayers will not get a 
fair trial, yet he himself convicts a dead 
man with the deadly stroke of his pen. 

Corne.ius M. SHEA 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editor’s Note: The above is one of many 
letters received regarding the article, “A 
Chicago Murder,” in the April issue. We 
wish to clarify a few points for the benefit 
of our correspondents and other readers. 

1) The editors of THe Sicn certainly 
had no intention of impugning the char- 
acter of the policeman who was the victim 
of the murder. From the nature of the 
case, there were no witnesses to verify the 
accusation of the defendants that he had 
cursed them or called them “niggers.” 
While this is evident from the circum- 
stances, it would have been better had the 
author made an explicit statement of this 
fact in order to avoid misunderstanding 
in the minds of readers. A calm and care- 
ful reading of the article will make it 
evident that it contains no general in- 
dictment of the Chicago police force, as 
some correspondents assert. The crime 


could have happened in any American 
city. 

2) There was no intention to create 
sympathy for the killers, nor to palliate, 
mitigate, or justify the killing. There is 


not even an argument against capital pun- 
ishment. The point of the article is that 
something more than death penalties is 
needed. Something should be done about 
“accomplices before the fact — gun sales- 
men who aren’t too careful how they sell 
their wares, landlords greedy for profit at 
the expense of fellow human beings, those 
who poison minds with race hate, com- 
placent members of the community as a 
whole.” 


Sign Editorials 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

This is to advise that we wish to termi- 
nate, for reasons given below, our subscrip- 
tion to THE SIGN. 

For a period we enjoyed reading the 
magazine and felt that our subscription, 
however modest, was lending moral support 
to the missionary work the Passionist Order 
is carrying on. However, editorials in the 
November, December, and January issues 
relating to capitalism, the steel strikes, and 
pensions were so one-sided that I can no 
longer support a publication which, above 
most, I would expect to be fairminded. 

W. H. NorRMAN 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Read your editorial, “John L. Lewis, a 
Study in Folly,” in the March issue and 
thought you were a little harsh on him. One 
picture is worth a thousand words, and I 


Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign 





am enclosing a picture clipped from The 
Boston Herald, These men certainly do not 
look like evil men, and I do not believe tha 
even John L, Lewis could have obtained 
such solid support from the miners withou 
their feeling intensely that their cause was 
right. 

Perhaps when the wheat is sifted from the 
chaff the Taft-Hartley Act will prove to be 
the festered sore of the controversy. 

HENRY Carrer 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Eprrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Father Gorman’s editorial in your April 
issue was so outstanding that I have com. 
mended it to Reader's Digest for reproduc. 
tion. It was no less than a_ masterpiece, 
Indeed, I have long considered THE Six 
the best-edited magazine in America but 
was shocked by the Richard L. Stokes 
article entitled “Luck or Design?” It is one 
of the most flagrant pieces of all-out parti- 
sanship and political bias I ever have read, 
utterly lacking the usual qualifying ex- 
pressions. It must have given Westbrook 
Pegler great satisfaction to observe this 
deviation from your usual high level of im. 
partiality and fair play. 

Frep H. Gaston 
Alpine, Tex. 


Information 


Epitors or ‘THe SIGN: 

The article in your April issue, “Forgotten 
Builders of New Germany,” was especially 
interesting to me, as for a long time I've 
been occupying my free time translating 
Father Delp’s writing, with the permission 
of his Compiler, Reverend Paul Balkovac, 
S. 3: 

One mistake in your article I would like 
to verify. Father Delp was executed on 
February 2, Candlemas Day, and the an- 
niversary of his final vows in the Society. 1 
have his obituary card, which his mother 
sent. me, as also his last picture, taken two 
days before his arrest by the Nazis, and 
some souvenirs from his prison days. 

LEONA MARIE SPGEBRECHTO 
New York, N. Y. 


“Hollow Men and Stuffe 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

As a university student, I can corroborate 
Professor Fitzgerald’s picture of entirely 
too many college students (“Hollow Men 
and Stuffed,” April issue). Oh, their IQ's 
are probably higher than most of the popu- 
lation and they may be quite proficient in 
theit respective fields of specialization, but 
most. of them follow the suggestions of our 
folklore and spend a great deal of their 
time daydreaming. 

When you see the female members of the 
student body going around nonchalantly in 
their bobby sox and “loafer” shoes-and-tht 
rah-rah males wearing their school letter 
sweaters, you are prompted to say that such 
puerile behavior reduces these creatures 
from the dignity of being men and women 
to mere boys and girls. Of course, there-are 
exceptions. Married veterans are often good 
examples. But, by and large, Fitzgerald is 
right—maturity is definitely lacking. 
CHARLES KRETZSCHMAR 
Baltimore, Md. f 
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No you need prayers? 





If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your name, 
the members of your family, or friends, among the Passionist Associ- 
ates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered daily by 2,000 


Passionist Religious. 


You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Crucified in 
mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same spiritual 
benefits that are attached to membership in the Passionist Mass Associ- 
ation, except that benefits in Passionist Associates are limited to one 
year from the date the new member is enrolled. A Membership Card 


will be sent for each individual enrollment. 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


The gilt of gilts 





The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
and mail with offering 


Passionist Perpetual Mass 


Association 





Benefactors Society, 





is enrolled as a Perpetual Benefactos of the Passionist Congregation and shaves in the 
following spiritual benefits: 

WHILE, Livinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in: every Passionist Monastery on 
the undernamed feasts: 


Der. Dew, 58, Sears 





fade 
Now, Se 3 
§ vt Dee. Dtst, Se. 1 

Feb. 240s. Se Maritias. Age Liwe Beth 
‘May ist, 88. Philip and James, Apostles tee, Tah 


arrex peatH: One Holy Mass offered every dev. * Requiem Mas offered and 
Office for the Dend vecited by the entive Religious Community on the first day of 
every month in every Passionist Monastery, High Mass et Requiem and Office jar 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers are recited daily by the 
entive Religious Community for our Heing and deceased Benefactors 


Bareled by 





V. Rey, Fe. Peowrretan, ©. 2. 
P.O, Box 42 
Union Ciry, 6, I. 


on this. 








For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed. 


BENEFITS 
| Bot Mass every day 
15 High Masses yearly 


— Holy Mass every day 
Living Members } 15 High M yearly 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by 
the entire Religious Community the first day of each month 
in every Passionist Monastery, High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave of All Souls for De- 
ceased Members. 

Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered daily in 
Masses and Prayers of 2,000 Passionist Religious. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 
PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 


Deceased Members 


OR ($5.00 monthly) 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and mail 
the coupon to P. O. Box 41 or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 


$25.00 


| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, | 
| P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. 
| Enclosed is offering of ©................::sscsssseeesseeeeeeeeeeseeees | 
| I II icine sscviiene scien benssenceniensiasbvieabieensetpeecnsonetnannint l 
0 Dead 0 Livirg 


| as Passionist Associate ($1.00) 
as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) [) Dead 
| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) 


| Enrolled by 


OD Living 











| Street 
| City or Town State 
| (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) so 
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The Passionist Missionaries 
Join Our Christmas Club For Christ P.O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 

















